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to have Costly, Delicate, Pretty Clothes 
—lack of Intelligent care of them is gross 


Extravagance and that 1s a Sin. 

¢ Bar Soap methods require rubbing 
| no wonder the holes appear. 

|'@ PEARLINE’S’ way of washing is 
| Very Easy Very Quick and Absolutely 
Safe. PEARLINE is Harmless to Fab- 
irics or Colors or Skin and yet is ne 
| Greatest Known. Cleanser. 
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PEARLINE has revolutionized all Washing and! 


Cleaning, especially of delicate, dainty, costly fabrics. 





THE LIFE POLICIES 


(PAYABLE AT DEATH or AGE 85) 
of the 


Ktna Life Insurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Are the Most Up-to-date and Most Com- 
prehensive Life Insurance Policies 
to be had To-day 


Thirty-one Days’ Grace in Paying Premiums 
Most Advanced Non-Forfeiture Features As Supplied to Many High Schools 


No cases as to Residence, Travel or throc ghout the Country. 


Besides combining in one contract all the 
best features of all the best life insurance 
policies, the benefits of the above policies 


of the AETNA LIFE are available to first- 
> carnage taro Ray ater theta oe For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED Eo Se ee pocket size to the largest 


Catalogues on application. 
For further particulars address the 


Home Office of the QUEEN & CO., 
ASTNA LIFE at Hartford, Conn, 807 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Harriman’s Mr. E. H. Harriman 
: aaa died on Thursday last at 
the age of sixty-one. 

He had been in ill health fur months, 
and had returned to this country from 
the search of health abroad, to secure 
the needed home comforts and rest. 
There was much. secrecy as to his con- 
dition, with a view to avoiding the ef- 
fect of the knowledge of his danger on 
the markets. For this reason when he 
died shortly after noon the knowledge of 
it was withheld till after the stock market 
had closed. He was the most potent fac- 
tor in railroad enlargement and control 
that the country has seen, and at the time 
of his death was in charge of the man- 
agement, direct or indirect, of 100,000 
miles of railway. He was born at.Hemp- 
stead, L. I., and his father was rector of 
a small church and afterward had no 
regular charge, so that the family was 
brought up in the very strictest economy. 


He became a clerk in a broker’s office in - 


his teens, was very attentive to business, 
and in some way managed to buy a seat 
in the Stock Exchange soon after he was 
of age. He gained thoro knowledge as 
a broker of the conditions of the stocks 
dealt in and continued to make money in 
times when others failed. As a railroad 
man he began as vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Central, under Stuyvesant Fish. 
Mr. Harriman went into the Union Pa- 
cific with the Kuhn-Loeb-Rockefeller in- 
terests in 1897, who had bought it of the 
United States for $14,000,000. It was 
little more than a right of way and a 
streak of rust. He then began, as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, to de- 
velop it, to rebuild it and made it one of 
the best properties in the country. He 
got control of the Southern Pacific, 
which had been a rival, but just failed in 





the attempt to get the control of the 
Northern Pacific. He added one rail- 
road after another to his system, and he 
was dictator in the lines he directly con- 
trolled, and always with the purpose of 
development. In addition he directed At- 
lantic and Pacific steamship lines com- 
prising fifty-four thousand miles of water 
transportation. A traveler can start 
from New York and go as far as Hong 
Kong, a distance of 9,902 miles, without 
leaving the Harriman lines, and most of 
the return journey could be made by trav- 
eling on still other lines of his. When 
the Mexican roads which are now being 
built are completed his system will also 
extend from Seattle at the north to Guad- 
alajara at the south, a distance of 3,169 
miles. He had other big projects in view 
at the time of his death. The funeral on 
Sunday was simple, and only a few spe- 
cial friends were invited. To the sur- 
prise of many stocks advanced sharply on 
the day after his death, perhaps from a 
desire to get possession of stock in the 
Union Pacific for the- control at the ap- 
proaching election of directors. 


& 


New York State 
Democrats held 
a conference in 
Saratoga last week for the purpose of 
eliminating differences and lifting the 
party to a higher plane. There were 450 
representatives present from every coun- 
ty, as many as would attend a dele- 
gate convention. Judge Alton B. Parker 
was made temporary chairman. He par- 
ticularly attacked the extravagances of 
the Republican party- 


“The contrast between an extravagant and 
wasteful administration and an economtnical one 
will appear from a comparison of the ordinary 
expenditures of Government for the last four 


The Saratoga 
Democratic Conference 
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years of Mr. Roosevelt’s term and the last 
four years of Mr. Cleveland. 


MR. ROOSEVELT. MR. CLEVELAND. 


Fiscal Fiscal 

years. years. 

1906 ..... $568,727,565 1804 .....$367,746,867 
1907 ..... 578,360,592 1895 ..... 356,195, 
1908 Sic 659,552,125 18960 ..... 352,179,446 
ee eee 695,244,002 1897 ..... 305,774,159 


Total .$2,501,884,284 Total .$1,441,895,770 
“Thus it appears that the ordinary expendi- 
tures of government under Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
ceeded those under Mr. Cleveland by $1,058,- 
988,414.” 
So with New York State: 


“During the last year of the long service of 
Governor Hill the total State appropriations 
were a little over $13,000,000. For fifteen years 
now the State has been under control of the 
Republican party and year by year the expen- 
ditures have steadily increased, until they have 
now reached the sum of $66,000,000. In other 
words, after more than a century of existence 
as a State it required $13,000,000 to defray the 
expenses of government, but after fifteen years 
of Republican rule it requires nearly three 
times as much.” 

Thomas M. Osborne attacked recreant 
Democrats : 

“When we see so-called Democratic Repre- 
sentatives in Congress voting to fasten the 
shackles of protection still firmer upon an out- 
raged country; when we see so-called Demo- 
cratic legislators coming to the rescue of the 
most obnoxious men and measures of Repub- 
lican reaction, we may ourselves well echo the 
questions, ‘What is a Democrat? What are 
Democratic principles ?” . 


The Hon. E. M. Shepard was made 
permanent chairman. In his address he 
insisted that the principle of tariff reform 
should be taken up by this conference 
and advocated day and night and in and 
out of season as a cardinal doctrine of 
Democracy. He was earnest in his advo- 
cacy of the proposed amendment for an 
income tax. He declared that if the 
Democratic party did not take up this in- 
come tax amendment as an issue the Re- 
publicans certainly would. He had a 
good word to say for Governor Hughes 
and for his direct nomination ideas. 
Among the principles which -Judge Her- 
rick urged were vigorous opposition to 
all extension of Federal power; a tariff 
for revenue only. Mr. Bryan sent a let- 
ter in which he asks for strong indorse- 
ment of income tax and for specific de- 
mand for free raw material and substan- 
tial reduction of tariff on manufactured 
articles. The platform adopted by the 


Conference and intended as a model for 
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similar conferences thru the country was 
as follows: 


“A strict construction of constitutions, both 
State and Federal, that the rights of the States 
and people respectively may be preserved. 

“Loyal support of the Federal Government 
in the exercise of all its constitutional powers, 
eternal vigilance in watching and detecting and 
vigorous and persistent opposition to any and 
all extensions of Federal power that trench 
upon those reserved to the States or to the 
people. 

“Enforcement of the laws by State and Fed- 
eral authorities against criminal combinations 
and trusts in restraint of trade. 

“A tariff for revenue only; no Government 
subsidy and no special interests, either directly 
or thru protective tariff. 

“Equal and uniform taxation ; taking no more 
money from the people than the just needs of 
government economically administered re- 
quires. 

“The abandonment at the earliest moment 
practicable of our imperialistic venture in the 
Philippine Islands, first safeguarding their in- 
dependence by sufficient guarantees. 

“Steady adherence to the principle of home 
rule and local self-government by the State and 
each of its political subdivisions. 

“Rigid economy in Government expenditures. 

“Election of United States Senators by the 
direct vote of the people. 

“Reform in our registration and in enroll- 
ment laws, so that personal registration and 
enrollment shall be required in every political 
subdivision of the State. Reform in our meth- 
ods of election so that each elective officer shall 
be the separate, deliberate and intelligent selec- 
tion of the voters of the State. 

“Reform in our methods of nominating can- 
didates for public office so that nominating 
conventions shall be composed of representa- 
tives directly chosen by the members of the 
party. 

“Reform in our primary laws so as to give 
to every citizen greater direct influence in 
naming candidates for office and surrounding 
the primaries with such safeguards as will in- 
sure their honesty and providing the necessary 
time and legal machinery to insure the choice 
of a majority of the voters being respected and 
enforced in convention and committee. 

“No interference with the personal liberty of 
any citizen except such as is essential to secure 
the equal rights of all citizens. 

“Taxation of corporations by States alone. 

“A Constitutional amendment authorizing 
the levy of a Federal income tax.” 


a 


- The strike of the 5,000 
ae workmen of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa., has come to an end 
after lasting almost two months, and the 
men have returned to work after a vote 
in favor by 20 to 1. The car company to- 
day sent out the following statement: 


“The company has not agreed or promised 
to increase at this time the wages of its work- 
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men, but does expect that as general business 
conditions improve its workmen will share in 
the benefits resulting therefrom. Up to the 
present time, while there have been additional 
orders for cars, there has been no improve- 
ment in prices. 

“The company has not promised to abandon 
the piece pooling system, but if it develops 
that this system can be improved by increas- 
ing the number of pools and reducing the 
number of men in a pool this will be done. 

“The company has arranged that the amount 
deducted for accident insurance shall be 
plainly stated on the pay envelopes, and the 
men receive cards indicating that they are en- 
titled to benefits under the insurance plan. 

“The company has never knowingly toler- 
ated any imposition upon its employees, and 
intends that all employees shall always have 
fair and proper treatment. For this purpose 
it has established an information bureau for 
the investigation of any complaints its em- 
ployees make, and all complaints that have al- 
ready been made have been and will be 
promptly investigated. 

“The company will not tolerate any graft- 
ing or other imposition. For six weeks past 
the strikers have been offered these condi- 
tions.” 


It is claimed by the men that their de- 
mands have been substantially met except 
in the matter of wages. The investiga- 
tion by Commissioner Neill, of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, showed abuses of the 
strike-breakers held in the works during 
the strike, but nothing that could be 
called peonage. 


& 


The opinion prevails that 
Tammany will nominate 
Judge Gaynor for Mayor of 
New York. Mr. Murphy seems to be so 
inclined, and Democratic leaders are 
pressing it. A considerable so-called 
independent movement has been started 
to put him in nomination before the 
regular Democratic convention. Mr. 
Hearst’s Independence League will not 
support Judge Gaynor if he is nominated 
by Tammany. President Taft makes 
no utterance in the Ballinger-Pinchot 
quarrel. He is simply hearing both sides 
and reserving his conclusion, which may 
be made known during his Western trip. 
The President has appointed the 
commission whose business it will be, 
under the new tariff law, to control 
properly the maximum and minimum 
provisions. The commission consists of 
Prof. Henry C. Emery, of the chair of 
economics at Yale; James B. Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
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Alvin H. Sanders, who is especially fa- 
miliar with the agricultural conditions of 
the West. Testimony has been taken 
before a royal commission at Montreal 
to investigate frauds which have cost 
Montreal millions of dollars. It has 
been shown that in the Fire and Police 
departments appointments were openly 
dealt in at a price of $200 each, and that 
promotions were likewise open to pur- 
chase. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment contracts were awarded thru a go- 
between, who conducted negotiations for 
the Aldermen and the contractors. On 
contracts let this year and _ totaling 
$660,000, it was shown that*the excess 
price amounted to $130,000. 


& 


America captured the honors 
in the aviation contest at Bres- 
cia, Italy, as at Reims, France, 
thru the efforts of Glenn H. Curtis. He 
got the Grand Prize of about $6,000 for 
speed in making five laps of the ten kilo- 
meter course, about thirty-one miles al- 
together, in 49 minutes and 24 seconds. 
Rougier, of France, took second place in 
70 minutes, 18 seconds. Curtiss allowed 
Rougier to take the first prize for alti- 
tude bv his 100 meter flight, contenting 
himself with about half that height. The 
prize for quick starting from the ground 
was also won by Curtiss with a record 
of 8% seconds. He did not enter the 
passenger carrying contest but took the 
Italian author, Gabriele d’Annunzio, on 
a short flight. The Blériot monoplane 
did not do as good work as at Reims. 
Capt. Samuel F. Cody, the Ameri- 
can aviator who has been for many 
months experimenting without success 
under the auspices of the British mili- 
‘tary authorities at Aldershot, has finally 
got his machine under control, and has 
broken the record for cross-country 
flight, covering a distance of more than 
forty miles in a little over an hour, rising 
to the height of 400 feet and circling 
round the spire of the village church. 
M. Lefebvre, who did such excellent 
work at Reims, was killed by a fail at 
Juvisy, France, while making a trial trip 





Aviation 











on a new Wright machine. The cause 
of the accident is not known. Orville 
Wright has been making successful! 


flights on the Tempelhof parade ground 
near Berlin during the week and the 
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Germans have become as enthusiastic 
over aeroplaning as they have been over 
dirigibles. He has carried passengers, 
risen to a height 330 feet and made 
flights of over an hour. 


as 


Lord Rosebery Attacks 
the Government 


The most severe 
blow that the 
finance bill of 
the Asquith ministry has yet received is 
the speech made at Glasgow by Lord 
Rosebery, former Liberal premier. He 
denounced the budget as a “revolution 
which puts the future of Great Britain 
in the melting pot, and which in the best 
interests of the nation should not become 
law.” The arguments now advanced for 
taxing land would: apply to any other 
form of property, and the state’s guar- 
antee of property rights would be worth- 
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less. His attitude on the question may 
be best given in his own words: 


“The Government has set out to attack the 
land industry by every means in its power. 
Landowners are damned, according to the 
spirit of the age, for holding any property at 
all and doubly damned for holding property 
in land. The budget seeks to establish an 
inquisition unknown previously in Britain and 
a tyranny unknown previously to mankind. I| 
cannot imagine why the Government is so 
hostile to individual liberty, so partial to 
bureaucracy. A new system of bureaucracy 
has been established under the name of lib- 
erty, which is not Liberalism but socialism. 
I have come to the conclusion that the Gov- 
ernment wishes the Lords to throw out the 
budget and is daring the upper house to do 
so, but the Lords are not likely to-do what 
is expected of them. The great danger un- 
der the budget is the doctrine of socialism 
with which the Government is dallying. There 
are scores of millions lying idle in the banks 
to-day because of apprehension with regard to 
the Government’s financial policy.” 
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The Conquest of the North Pole’ 


BY ROBERT E. PEARY 


[Commander Peary’s narrative of his journey to the North Pole is of such unique 
importance and thrilling interest that we add extra pages in order to publish it in full. The 
New York Times, which has secured the exclusive rights to Mr. Peary’s article, has kindly 
permitted us to give it our readers in this issue.—Ep1ror.] 


ATTLE HARBOR, Labrador (via 
Marconi Wireless, Cape Ray, N. 
F.), September 9.—The steamer 
“Roosevelt,” bearing the North Polar 
Expedition of the Peary Arctic Club, 
parted company with the “Erik” and 
steamed out of Etah Ford late in the 
afternoon of August 18, 1908, setting the 
usual course for Cape Sabine. The 
weather was dirty, with fresh southerly 
winds. We had on board twenty-two 
Eskimo men, seventeen women, and ten 
children, 226 dogs, and some forty-odd 
walrus. 

We encountered the ice a short dis- 
tance from the mouth of the harbor, but 
it was not closely packed and was negoti- 
ated by the “Roosevelt” without serious 
difficulty. As we neared Cape Sabine the 
weather cleared somewhat, and we past 
close by Three Voort Island and Cape 
Sabine, easily making out with the naked 
eye the house at Hayes Harbor occupied 
by me in the winter of 1901-02. 

From Cape Sabine north there was so 
much water that we thought of setting 
the lug sail before the southerly wind; 
but a little later appearance of ice to the 
northward stopped this. There was clean 
open water to Cape Albert, and from 
there scattered ice to a point about 
abreast of Victoria Head, thick weather 
and dense ice bringing us some 10 or I5 
miles away. 

From here we drifted south somewhat, 
and then got a slant to the northward out 
of the current. We worked a little fur- 
ther north and stopped again for some 
hours. Then we again worked westward 
and northward till we reached a series of 
lakes, coming to a stop a few miles south 
of the “Windward’s” winter quarters at 
Cape Durville. From here, after some de- 
lay, we slowly worked a way northeast- 
ward thru fog and broken ice of medium 
thickness thru one night and the fore- 
noon of the next day, only emerging into 
open water and clear weather off Cape 
Fraser. 


From this point we had a clear run 
thru the middle of Robeson Channel, un- 
interrupted by either ice or fog, to Lady 
Franklin Bay. Here we encountered both 
ice and fog, and, while working along in 
search of a practicable opening, were 
forced across to the Greenland coast at 
Thank God Harbor. 

The fog lifted there and enabled us to 
make out our whereabouts; and we 
steamed north thru a series of leads past 
Cape Lupton, and thence southward to- 
ward Cape Union. A few miles off that 
cape we were stopped by impracticable 
ice, and we drifted back south to Cape 
Union, where we stopped again. 

We lay for some time in a lake of 
water, and then, to prevent being drifted 
south again, took refuge under the north 
shore of Lincoln Bay, in nearly the iden- 
tical place where we had our unpleasant 
experiences three years before. Here we 
remained for several days during a pe- 
riod of constant and at times violent 
northeasterly winds. 

Twice we were forced aground by the 
heavy ice; we had our port quarter rail 
broken and a hole stove in the bulwarks ; 
and twice we pushed out in an attempt 
to get north, but we were forced back 
each time to our precarious shelter. 

Finally, on September 2, we squeezed 
around Cape Union and made fast in a 
shallow niche in the ice; but after some 
hours we made another short run to 
Black Cape, and hung on to a grounded 
bit of ice. At last, a little after midnight 
of September 5, we passed through ex- 
tremely heavy running ice into a stream 
of open water, rounded Cape Rawson, 
and passed Cape Sheridan. 

Within a quarter of an hour of the 
same time we arrived years years before 
—7 a. m., September 5—we reached the 
open water extending beyond Cape Sher- 
idan. We steamed up to the end of it, 
and it appeared practicable at first to 
reach Porter Bay, near Cape Joseph 
Henley, which I had for my winter quar- 


*Copyright, 1909, by The New York Times Company. 
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ters. 
tory, I went back and put the “Roose- 
velt” into the only opening in the floe, 
being barred close to the mouth of the 
Sheridan River, a little north of our po- 
sition three years prior. 

The season was further advanced than 
in 1905; there was more snow on the 
ground, and the new ice inside the floe 
bergs was much thicker. The work of 
discharging the ship was commenced at 
once and rushed to completion. The 
supplies and equipment we _ sledged 
across ice and sea and deposited on 
shore. A house and workship were built 
of board, covered with sails and fitted 
with stoves, and the ship was snug for 
winter in shoal water, where she touched 
bottom at low tide. The settlement on 
the stormy shores of the Arctic Ocean 
was christened Hubbardville. 

Hunting parties were sent out on Sep- 
tember 10, and a bear was brought in on 
the 12th, and some deer a day or two 
later. 

On September 15 the full work of 
transporting supplies to Cape Columbia 
was inaugurated. Marvin, with Dr. 
Goodsell and Borup and the Eskimos, 
took sixteen sledge loads of supplies to 
Cape Belknap, and on the 27th the same 
party started with loads to Porter Bay. 
The work of hunting and transporting 
supplies was prosecuted continuously by 
the members of the party and the Eski- 
mos until November 5, when the sup- 
plies for the spring sledge trip had been 
removed from winter quarters and de- 
posited at various places from Cape 
Colan to Cape Columbia. 

In the latter part of September the 
movement of the ice subjected the ship 
to a pressure which listed her to port 
some 8 or 10 degrees, and she did not 
recover till the following spring. On 
October 1 I went on a hunt with two 
Eskimos across the field and Parr Bay 
and the peninsula, made the circuit of 
Clemants Markham Inlet, and returned 
to the ship in seven days with fifteen 
musk oxen, a bear and a deer. Later, in 
October, I repeated the trip, obtaining 
five musk oxen, and hunting parties se- 
cured some forty deer. 

Professor McMillan went to Columbia 
in November and obtained a month of 
tidal observations, returning in Decem- 


But the outlook being unsatisfac- 
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ber. In the December moon Borup 
moved the Hecla depot to Cape Colan; 
Bartlett made a hunting trip overland to 


_ Lake Hazen, and Hansen went to Clem- 


ants Markham Inlet. In the January 
moon Marvin crossed Robeson Channel 
and went to Cape Bryant for tidal and 
meteorological observations; Bartlett 
crossed the channel and made the circuit 
of Newman Bay, and explored the 
peninsula. After he returned Goodsell 
went to Markham Inlet and Borup 
toward Lake Hazen, in the interior, on 
hunting trips. 

In the February moon Bartlett went 
to Cape Hecla, Goodsell moved some 
more supplies from Hecla to Cape Co- 
lan, and Borup went to Markham Inlet 
on a hunting trip. On February 15 
Bartlett left the “Roosevelt” with his 
division for Cape Columbia and Parr 
Bay. Goodsell, Borup; McMillan and 
Hansen followed on successive days with 
their provisions. Marvin returned from 
Bryants on February 17 and left for 
Cape Columbia February 21. I brought 
up the rear February 22. 

The total of all divisions leaving the 
“Roosevelt” wére 7 members of the 
party, 59 Eskimos, 140 dogs and 23 
sledges. By February 27 such of the 
Cape Colan depot as was needed had 
been brought up to Cape Columbia, the 
dogs were rested and double rationed 
and harnessed, and the sledges and other 
gear overhauled. 

Four months of northerly winds dur- 
ing the fall and winter instead of south- 
erly ones, as during the previous season, 
led me to expect less open water than be- 
fore, but a great deal of rough ice, and 
T was prepared to hew a road through 
the jagged ice for the first hundred miles 
or so, and then cross the big lead. 

On the last day of February Bartlett. 
with hig pioneer division, accomplished 
this, and his division got away due north 
over the ice on March 1. The remain- 
der of the party got away on Bartlett’s 
trail, and I followed an hour later. 

The party now comprised seven mem- 
bers, of the expedition, seventeen Eski- 
mos, 133 dogs and nineteen sledges. One 
Eskimo and seven dogs had gone to 
pieces. 

A strong easterly wind, drifting snow, 
and temperature in the minus marked 
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our departure from the camp at Cape 
Columbia, which I had christened Crane 
City. Rough ice in the first march dam- 
aged several sledges and smashed two 
beyond repair, the teams going back to 
Columbia for other sledges in reserve 
there. 

We camped ten miles from Crane 
City. The easterly wind and low tem- 
perature continued. In the second 
march we passed the British record made 
by Markham in May, 1876—82.20—and 
were stopped by open water, which had 
been formed by the wind after Bartlett 
passed. In this march we negotiated the 
lead and reached Bartlett’s third camp. 
Borup had gone back from here, but 
missed his way, owing to the faulting of 
the trail by the movement of the ice. 

Marvin came back also for more fuel 
and alcohol. The wind continued, form- 
ing open water all about us. At the end 
of the fourth march we came upon Bart- 
lett, who had been stopped by a wide 
lake of open water. We remained here 
from March 4 to March 11. 

At noon of March 5 the sun, red and 


shaped like a football by excessed reflec- , 


tion, just raised itself above the horizon 
for a few minutes, and then disappeared 


again. It was the first time I had seen 
it since October 1. 

I now began to feel a good deal of 
anxiety because there were no signs of 
Marvin and Borup, who should have 
been there for two days. Besides, they 
had the alcohol and oil, which were in- 
dispensable for us. We concluded that 
they had either lost the trail or were im- 
prisoned on an island by open water, 
probably the latter. 

Fortunately, on March 11 the lead was 
practicable, and leaving a note for Mar- 
vin and Borup to push on after us by 
forced marches, we proceeded north- 
ward. The sounding of the lead gave 
110 fathoms. During this march we 
crossed the 84th parallel and traversed a 
succession of just-frozen leads from a 
few hundred yards to a mile in width. 
This march was really simple. 

On the 14th we got free of the leads 
and came on decent going. While we 
were making camp a courier from Mar- 
vin came and informed me he was on the 
march in the rear. The temperature was 


59 below, 
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The following morning, March 14, I 
sent Hansen with his division north to 
pioneer a trail for five marches, and Dr. 
Goodsell, according to the program, 
started back to Cape Columbia. At night 
Marvin and Borup came spinning in with 
their men and dogs steaming in the bitter 
air like a squadron of battleships. Their 
arrival relieved me of all anxiety as to 
our oil supply. 

In the morning I discovered that Mc- 
Millan’s foot was badly frost bitten. The 
mishap had occurred two or three days 
before; but McMillan had said nothing 
about it in the hope that it would come 
out all right. A glance at the injury 
showed me that the only thing was to 
send him back to Cape Columbia at once. 
The arrival of Marvin and Borup 
enabled me to spare sufficient men and 
dogs to go back with him. 

This early loss of McMillan was seri- 
ously disappointing to me. He had a 
sledge all the way from Cape Columbia, 
and with his enthusiasm and the powers 
and physique of the trained athlete I had 
confidence in him for at least the 86th 
parallel; but there was no alternative. 

The best sledges and dogs were se- 
lected, and the sledge loads brought up 
to the standard. The sounding gave a 
depth of 325 fathoms. We were over 
the continental shelf, and, as I had sur- 
mised, the successive leads crossed in the 
fifth and sixth. marches composed the big 
lead and marked the continental shelf. 

On leaving this camp the expedition 
comprised 16 men, 12 sledges and 100 
dogs. The next march was satisfactory 
as regards distance and character of go- 
ing. In the latter part there were pro- 
nounced movements in the ice, both vis- 
ible and audible. Some leads were 
crossed, in one of which Borup and his 
team took a bath, and we were finally 
stopped by an impracticable lead open- 
ing in front of us. 

We camped in a temperature of 50 
below. At the end of two short marches 
we came upon Hansen and his party in 
camp, mending their sledges. We de- 
voted the remainder of the day to over- 
hauling and mending sledges and break- 
ing up our damaged ones for material. 

The next morning I put Marvin in 
the lead to pioneer the trail, with instruc- 
tions to make two forced marches to 
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bring up our average, which had been 
cut down by the last two short ones. 
Marvin carried out his instructions im- 
plicitly. A considerable amount of 
young ice assisted in this. 

At the end of the tenth march, lati- 
tude 85.23, Borup turned back in com- 
mand of the second supporting party, 
having traveled a distance equivalent to 
Nansen’s distance from this far to his 
farthest north. I was sorry to lose this 
young Yale runner, with his enthusiasm 
and pluck. He had led his heavy sledge 
over the floes in a way that commanded 
every one’s admiration, and would have 
made his father’s eyes glisten. 

From this point the expedition com- 
prised 13 men, 10 sledges and 70 dogs. 
It was necessary for Marvin to take a 
sledge from here, and I put Bartlett and 
his division in advance to pioneer the 
trail. 

The continual daylight enabled me to 
make a moderation here that- brought my 
advance and main parties closer together 
and reduced the likelihood of their being 
separated by open leads. 

After Bartlett left camp with Hender- 


son and their division, Marvin and I re- 
mained with our divisions twenty hours 


longer, and then followed. When we 
reached Bartlett’s camp he broke out and 
went on and we turned in. By this ar- 
rangement the advance party was travel- 
ing while the main party was asleep, and 
vice versa, and I was in touch with my 
advance party every twenty-four hours. 

I had no reason to complain of the go- 
ing for the next two marches, tho for a 
less experienced party, less adaptable 
sledges or less perfect equipment it would 
have been an impossibility. 

At our position at the end of the sec- 
ond march Marvin obtained a satisfactory 
sight for latitude in clear weather, which 
placed us at 85.48. This result agreed 
very satisfactorily with the dead reckon- 
ing of Marvin, Bartlett and myself. Up 
to this time the slight altitude of the sun 
had made it not worth while to waste 
time in observations. 

On the next two marches the going im- 
proved, and we covered good distances. 
In one of these marches a lead delayed 
us a few hours. We finally ferried across 
on the ice cakes. 

The next day Bartlett let himself out, 
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evidently for a record, and reeled off 
plump 20 miles. Here Marvin obtained 
another satisfactory sight on latitude, 
which gave the position as 86.38, or be- 
yond the farthest north of Nansen and 
Abruzzi, and showed that we had covered 
fifty minutes of latitude in three marches. 
In these three marches we had past the 
Norwegian record of 86.14 by Nansen 
and the Italian record of 86.34 by Cagni. 

From this point Marvin turned back 
in command of the third supporting 
party. My last words to him were, “Be 
careful of the leads, my boy.” 

The party from this point comprised 
nine men, seven sledges and sixty dogs. 
The conditions at this camp and the ap- 
parently unbroken expanse of fairly level 
ice in every direction reminded me of 
Cagni’s description of his farthest north, 
but I was not deceived by the apparently 
favorable outlook, for available conditions 
never continue for any distance or any 
length of time in the arctic regions. 

The north march was over good go- 
ing, but for the first time since leaving 
land we experienced that condition, fre- 
quent over these ice fields, of a hazy at- 
mosphere in which the light is equal 
everywhere. All relief is destroyed, and 
it is impossible to see for any distance. 

We were obliged in this march to 
make a detour around an open lead. In 
the next march we encountered the heav- 
iest and deepest snow of the journey, 
through a thick, smothering mantle lying 
in the depressions of heavy rubble ice. I 
came upon Bartlett and his party, fagged 
out and temporarily discouraged by the 
heart-racking work of making a road. 

I knew what was the matter with 
them. They were simply spoiled by the 
good going on the previous marches. I 
rallied them a bit, lightened their sledges, 
and sent them on encouraged again. 

During the next march we traveled 
through a thick, low-lying, smoky haze 
drifting over the ice before a biting air 
from the northeast. At the end of the 
march we came upon the Captain 
camped beside a wide open lead with a 
dense black water sky northwest, north, 
and northeast. We built our igloos and 
turned in, but before I had fallen asleep 
I was roused out by a movement of the 
ice and found a startling condition of 
affairs—a rapidly widening road of black 
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water ran but a few feet from our. igloos. 
One of my teams of dogs had escaped by 
only a few feet from being dragged by 
the movement of the ice into the water. 

Another team had an equally narrow 
escape from being crushed by the ice 
blocks piled over them. . The ice on the 
north side of the lead was moving 
around eastward. The small floor on 
which were the Captain’s igloos was 
drifting eastward in the open water, and 
the side of our igloos threatened to fol- 
low suit. : 

Kicking out the doors of the igloos, I 
called to the Captain’s men to pack their 
sledges and be ready for a quick dash 
when a favorable chance arrived. 

We hurried our things on our sledges, 
hitched the dogs, and moved on to a 
large floe west of us. Then leaving one 
man to look out for the dogs and sledges, 
we hurried over to assist the Captain’s 
party to join us. 

A corner of their raft impinged on the 
ice on our side. For the rest of the night 
and during the next day the ice suffered 
the torments of the damned, surging to- 
gether, opening out, groaning and grind- 
ing, while the open water belched black 
smoke like a prairie fire. Then the mo- 
tion ceased; the open water closed; the 
atmosphere to the north was cleared. 
and we rushed across before the ice 
should open again. 

A succession of laterally open leads 
were crossed, and after them some heavy 
old ice; and then we came to a layer of 
young ice, some of which buckled under 
our sledges, and this gave us a straight 
way of six miles to the north. Then 
came more heavy old floes covered with 
hard snow. This was a good long march. 

The next march was also a long one. 
It was Bartlett’s last hit. He let himself 
out over a series of large old floes stead- 
ily increasing in diameter and covered 
with hard snow. 

During the last few miles I walked be- 
side him or in advance. He was very 
solemn and anxious to go further, but the 
program was for him to go back from 
here in command of the fourth support- 
ing party, and there were no supplies for 
an increase in the main party. 

In this march we encountered a high 
wind for the first time since the three 
days after we left Cape Columbia. It 
was dead on our faces, bitter and insist- 


ent, but I had no reason to complain; it 
was better than an easterly or southerly 
wind, either of which would have set us 
adrift in open water, while this was clos- 
ing up every lead behind. This furnished 
another advantage of my supporting 
parties. True, by so doing it was press- 
ing to the south the ice over which we 
traveled, and so robbing us of a hundred 
miles of advantage. 

We concluded we were on or near the 
88th parallel, unless the north wind had 
lost us several miles. The wind blew all 
night and all the following day. At this 
camp, in the morning, Bartlett started to 
walk five or six miles to the north to 
make sure of reaching the 88th parallel. 
While he was gone I selected the forty 
best dogs in the outfit and had them 
doubled, and I picked out five of the best 
sledges and assigned them expressly to 
the Captain’s party. I broke up the 
seventh for material with which to re- 
pair the others, and set Eskimos at the 
work, 

Bartlett returned in time to take a 
satisfactory observation for latitude in 
clear weather, and obtained for our posi- 
tion 87.48, and that showed that the con- 
tinued north wind had robbed us of a 
number of miles of hard-earned dis- 
tance. 

Bartlett took the observation here, as 
had Marvin five camps back, partly to 
save my eyes, but largely to give an 
independent record and determination 
of our advance. The observations com- 
pleted and two copies made, one for him 
and the other for me, Bartlett started on 
the back trail in command of my fourth 
supporting party, with 2 Eskimos, 1 
sledge and 18 dogs. 

When he left I felt for a moment 
pangs of regret as he disappeared in the 
distance, but it was only momentary. 
My work was still ahead, not in the rear. 
Bartlett had done good work and had 
been a great help to me. Circumstances 
had thrust the brunt of the pioneering 
upon him, instead of dividing it among 
several, as I had planned. 

He had reason to take pride in the 
fact that he had bettered the Italian 
record by a degree and a quarter and 
had covered a distance equal to the en- 
tire distance of the Italian expedition 
from Franz Josef Land to Cagni’s far- 
thest north, I had given Bartlett this 
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position and post of honor in command 
of my fourth and last supporting party, 
and for two reasons—first, because of 
his magnificent handling of the “Roose- 
velt” ; second, because he had cheerfully 
stood between me and many trifling an- 
noyances on the expedition. 

Then there was a third reason. It 
seemed to me appropriate, in view of the 
magnificent British record of arctic 
work, covering three centuries, that it 
should be a British subject who could 
boast that, next to an American, he had 
been nearest to the Pole. 

With the disappearance of Bartlett I 
turned to the problem before me. This 
was that for which I had worked for 
thirty-two years; for which I had lived 
the simple life; for which I had con- 
served all my energy on the upward trip; 
for which I had trained myself as for a 
race, crushing down every worry about 
success. 

For success now, in spite of my years, 
I felt in trim—fit for the demands of the 
coming days and eager to be on the trail. 
As for my party, my equipment and my 
supplies, I was in shape beyond my most 
sanguine dreams of earliest years. My 
party might be regarded as an ideal 
which had now come to realization—as 
loyal and responsive to my will as the 
fingers of my right hand. 

Four of them carried the technique of 
dogs, sledges, ice and cold as their herit- 
age. Two of them, Hansen and Ootah, 
were my two companions to the farthest 
point three vears before. _Two others, 
Egingwah and Sigloo, were in Clark’s 
division, which had such a narrow escape 
at that time, and now were willing to go 
anywhere with my immediate party and 
willing to risk themselves again in any 
supporting: party. 

The fifth was a young man who had 
never served before in any expedition, 
but who was, if possible, even more will- 
ing and eager than the others for the 
princely gifts—a boat, a rifle, a shotgun, 
ammunition, knives, etc—which I had 
promised to each of them who reached 
the pole with me; for he knew that these 
riches would enable him to wrest from a 
stubborn father the girl whose image 
filled his hot young heart. 

All had blind confidence so long as I 
was with them and gave no thought for 
the morrow, sure that whatever hap- 
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pened I should somehow get them back 
to land. But I dealt with the party equal- 
ly. I recognized that all its impetus cen- 
tered in me, and that whatever pace I 
set it would make good. If any one was 
played out I would stop for a short time. 

I had no fault to find with the condi- 
tions. My dogs were the very best, the 
pick of 133 with which we left Columbia. 
Almost all were powerful males, hard as 
nails, in good flesh, but without a super- 
fluous ounce, without a suspicion of fat 
anywhere, and, what was better yet, they 
were all in good spirits. 

My sledges, now that the repairs were 
completed, were in good condition. My 
supplies were ample for forty days, and 
with the reserve represented by the dogs 
themselves could be made to last fifty. 

Pacing back and forth in the lee of the 
pressure ridge where our igloos were 
built, while my men got their loads ready 
for the next marches, I settled on my 
program. I decided that I should strain 
every nerve to make five marches of fif- 
teen miles each, crowding these marches 
in such a way as to bring us to the ena 
of the fifth long enough before noon to 
permit the immediate taking of an obser- 
vation for latitude. 

Weather and leads permitting, I be- 
lieved I could do this. If my proposed 
distances were cut down by any chance, I 
had two means in reserve for making up 
the deficit. - 

First—To make the last march a 
forced one, stopping to make tea and rest 
the dogs, but not to sleep. 

Second—At the end of the fifth march 
to make a forced march with a light 
sledge, a double team of dogs, and one or 
two of the party, leaving the rest in camp. 

Underlying all these calculations was a 
recognition of the ever-present neighbor- 
hood of open leads and impassable water, 
and the knowledge that a twenty-four 
hours’ gale would knock all my plans into 
a cocked hat, and even put us in imminent 
peril. 

At a little after midnight of April 1, 
after a few hours of sound sleep, I hit the 
trail, leaving the others to break up camp 
and follow. As I climbed the pressure 
ridge back of our igloos I set another 
hole in my belt, the third since I started. 
Every man and dog of us was lean and 
flat-bellied as a board, and as hard. 

It was a fine morning. The wind of 
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the last two days had subsided, and the 
going was the best and most equable of 
any I had hadyet. The floes were large and 
old, hard and clear, and were surrounded 
by pressure ridges, some of which were 
almost stupendous. The biggest of them, 
however, were easily negotiated either 
thru some crevice or up some huge brink. 

I set a good pace for about ten hours. 
Twenty-five miles took me well beyond 
the eighty-eighth parallel. While I was 
building my igloos a long lead formed by 
the east and southeast of us at a distance 
of a few miles. 

A few hours’ sleep and we were on the 
trail again. As the going was now prac- 
tically horizontal, we were unhampered 
and could travel as long as we pleased 
and sleep as little as we wished. The 
weather was fine and the going like that 
of the previous day, except at the begin- 
ning, when pickaxes were required. This 
and a brief stop at another lead cut down 
our distance. But we had made 20 miles 
in ten hours and were half way to the 
eighty-ninth parallel. 

The ice was grinding audibly in every 
direction, but no motion was visible. Evi- 
dently it was settling back into equilib- 
rium and probably sagging due north- 
ward with its release from the wind pres- 
sure. 

Again there was a few hours’ stop, and 
we hit the trail before midnight. The 
weather and going were even better. The 
surface, except as interrupted by infre- 
quent ridges, was as level as the glacial 
fringe from Hecla to Columbia, and 
harder. 

We marched something over ten 
hours, the dogs being often on the trot, 
and made twenty miles. Near the end 
of the march we rushed across a lead 
100 yards wide, which buckled under our 
sledges and finally broke as the last 
sledge left it. 

We stopped in sight of the eighty- 
ninth parallel, in a temperature of 40 de- 
grees below. Again a scant sleep and 
we were on our way once more and 
acioss the eighty-ninth parallel. This 
march duplicated the previous one as to 
weather and going. The last few hours 
it was On young ice, and occasionally the 
dogs were galloping. We made twenty- 
five miles or more, the air, the sky and 
the bitter wind burning the face till it 
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crackled. It was like the great interior 
ice cap of Greenland. Even the natives 
complained of the bitter air. It was as 
keen as frozen steel. A little longer sleep 
than the previous ones had to be taken 
here, as we were all in need of it. Then 
on again. 

Up to this time, with each successive 
march, our fear of an impassable lead 
had increased. At every inequality of 
the ice I found myself hurrying breath- 
lessly forward, fearing that it marked a 
lead, and when I arrived at the summit 
would catch my breath with relief—only 
to find myself hurrying on in the same 
way at the next one. But on this march. 
by some strange shift of feeling, this fear 
fell from me completely. The weather 
was thick, but it gave me no uneasiness. 

Before I turned in I took an observa- 
tion, which indicated our position as 
89.25. A dense, lifeless pall hung over- 
head. The horizon was black and the 
ice beneath was a ghastly, chalky white 
with no relief—a striking contrast to the 
glimmering, sunlit fields of it over which 
we had been traveling for the previous 
four days. The going was even better, 
and there was scarcely any snow on the 
hard, granular, last summer’s surface of 
the old floes, dotted with the sapphire ice 
of the previous summer’s lakes. A rise 
in temperature to 15 below reduced the 
friction of the sledges, and gave the dogs 
the appearance of having caught the 
spirits of the party. The more sprightly 
ones, as they went along with tightly 
curled tails, frequently tossed their heads 
with short, sharp barks and yelps. In 
twelve hours we made 40 miles. There 
was no sign of a lead in the march. 

I had now made my five marches and 
was in time for a hasty noon observation 
thru a temporary break in the clouds, 
which indicated our position as 89.57. I 
quote an entry from my journal, some 
hours later : 

“The Pole at last! The prize of three 
centuries, my dream and goal for twenty 
years, mine at last! I cannot bring my- 
self to realize it. It all seems so simple 
and commonplace. As Bartlett said 
when turning back, when speaking of his 
being in these exclusive regions which 
no mortal had ever penetrated before: ‘It 
is just like every day!” 

Of course, I had many sensations that 
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made sleep impossible for hours, despite 
my utter fatigue—the sensations of a 
lifetime; but I have no room for them 
here. 

The first thirty hours at the Pole were 
spent in taking observations; in going 
some 10 miles beyond our camp and 
some 8 miles to the right of it; in taking 
photographs, planting my flags, deposit- 
ing my records, studying the horizon 
with my telescope for possible land, and 
searching for a practicable place to make 
a sounding. Ten hours after our arrival 
the clouds cleared before a light breeze 
from our left, and from that time until 
our departure, in the afternoon of 
April 7, the weather was cloudless and 
flawless. The minimum temperature 
during the thirty hours was 33 below, 
the maximum 12. 

We had reached the goal, but the re- 
turn was still before us. It was essential 


that we reach the land before the next 
spring tide, and we must strain every 
nerve to do this. 

I had a brief talk with my men. From 
now on it was to be a big travel, little 
sleep and a hustle every minute. 


We 
would try, I told them, to double march 
on the return—that is, to start and cover 
one of our northward marches, make tea 
and eat our lunch in the igloos, then 
cover another march, eat and sleep a few 
hours, and’ repeat this daily. 

As a matter of fact, we nearly did this, 
covering regularly on our homeward 
journey five outward marches in three 
return marches. Just as long as we 
could hold the trail we could double our 
speed, and we need waste no time in 
building new igloos. 

Every day that we gained on the re- 
turn lessened the chances of a gale de- 
stroying the track. Just above the 
eighty-seventh parallel was a _ region 
some 50 miles ,wide which caused me 
considerable uneasiness. Twelve hours 
of strong, easterly, westerly or northerly 
wind would make this region an open 
sea. 

In the afternoon of the 7th we started 
on our return, having double fed the 
dogs, repaired the sledges for the last 
time, and discarded all our spare cloth- 
ing to lighten the loads. 

Five miles from the pole a narrow 
crack filled with recent ice; thru which 
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we were able to work a hole with a pick- 
axe, enabled me to make a sounding. All 
my wire, 1,506 fathoms, was sent down, 
but there was no bottom. In pulling up 
the wire parted a few fathoms from the 
surface, and lead and wire went to the 
bottom. Off went reel and handle, light- 
ening the sledges still further. We had 
no more use for them now. 

Three marches brought us back to the 
igloos where the Captain turned back. 
The last march was in the wild sweep of 
a northerly gale, with drifting snow and 
the ice rocking under us as we dashed 
over it. 

South of where Marvin had -turned 
back we came to where his party had 
built several igloos while delayed by open 
leads. Still further south we found where 
the Captain had been held up by an open 
lead and obliged to camp. Fortunately 
the movement of these leads was simply 
open and shut, and it took considerable 
water motion to fault the trail seriously. 
While the Captain, Marvin, and, as I 
found out later, Borup, had been delayed 
by open leads, we seemed to bear a patent 
charm, and at no single lead were we de- 
layed more than a couple of hours. 
Sometimes the ice was fast and firm 
enough to carry us across; sometimes a 
short detour, sometimes a brief halt for 
the lead to close, sometimes an impro- 
vised ferry on an ice cake, kept the trail 
without difficulty down to the tenth out- 
ward march. Igloos there disappeared 
completely, and the entire region was un- 
recognizable. Where on the outward 
journey had been narrow cracks there 
were now broad leads, one of them over 
five miles in width, caught over with 
young ice. Here again fortune favored 
us, and no pronounced movement of the 
ice having taken place since the Captain 
passed, we had his trail to follow. We 
picked up the old trail again north of the 
seventh igloos, followed it beyond the 
fifth, and at the big lead lost it finally. 

From here we followed the Captain’s 
trail, and on April 23 our sledges passed 
up the veritable edge of the glacier fringe 
a little west of Cape Columbia. When 
the last sledge came up I thought my Es- 
kimos had gone crazy. They yelled and 
called and danced themselves helpless. 
As Ootah sat down on his sledge he re- 
marked in Eskimo: 
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“The devil is asleep or having trou- 
ble with his wife, or we never should 
have come back so easily.” 

A few hours later we arrived at Crane 
City, under the bluffs of Cape Colum- 
bia, and after putting four pounds of 
pemmican into each of the faithful dogs 
to keep them quiet, we had at last our 
chance to sleep. Never shall I forget 
that sleep at Cape Columbia. It was 
sleep, sleep, then turn over and sleep 
again. We slept gloriously, with never 
a thought of the morrow or of having to 
walk, and, too, with no thought that 
there was to be never more a night of 
blinding headache. Cold water to a 
parched throat is nothing compared with 
sleep to a numbed, fatigued brain and 
body. 

Two days we Spent here in sleeping 
and drying our clothes. Then for the 


ship. Our dogs, like ourselves, had not 
been hungry when we arrived, but sim- 
ply lifeless with fatigue. They were dif- 
ferent animals now, and the better ones 
among them slept on with tightly curled 
tails and uplifted heads and their hind 
legs treading the snow with pistonlike 


tegularity. 

We reached Hecla in one march and 
the “Roosevelt” in another. When we 
got to the “Roosevelt” I was staggered by 
the news of the fatal mishap to Marvin. 
He had been either less cautious or less 
fortunate than the rest of us, and his 
death emphasized the risk to which we 
had all been subjected, for there was not 
one of us but had been in the sludge at 
some time during the journey. The big 
lead, cheated of its prey three years be- 
fore, had at last gained its human. victim. 

The rest can be quickly told. McMil- 
lan and Borup had started for the Green- 
land coast to deposit caches for me. Be- 
fore I arrived a flying Eskimo courier 
from me overtook them with instructions 
that the caches were no longer needed, 
and that they were to concentrate their 
energies on tidal observations, etc., at 
Cape Morris K. Jesup and north from 
there. 

These instructions were carried out, 
and after their return in the latter part 
of May McMillan made some further 
tidal observations at other points. The 
supplies remaining at the various caches 
were brought in, and on July 18 the 
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“Roosevelt” left her winter quarters and 
was driven out into the channel pack of 
Cape Union. 

She fought her way south in the center 
of the channel and passed Cape Sabine 
on August 8, or thirty-nine days earlier 
than in 1908 and thirty-two days earlier 
than the British expedition in 1876. We 
picked up Whitney and his party and the 
stores at Etah. We killed seventy-odd 
walrus for my Eskimos, whom I landed 
at their homes. We met the “Jeanie” off 
Saunders Island and took over her coal 
and cleared from Cape York on August 
26, one month earlier than in 1906. 

On September 5 we arrived at Indian 
Harbor, whence the message, “Stars and 
Stripes nailed to north pole,” was sent 
vibrating southward thru the crisp Lab- 
rador air. The culmination of long ex- 
perience, a thoro knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the problem gained in the last 
expedition—these, together with a new 
type of sledge, which reduced the work 
of both dogs and driver, and a new type 
of camp cooler, which added to the com- 
fort and increased the hours of sleep of 
the members of the party, combined to 
make the present expedition an agreeable 
improvement upon the last in resnect to 
the rapidity and effectiveness of its work 
and the lessened discomfort and strain 
upon the members of the party. 

As to the personnel, I have again been 
particularly fortunate. Captain Bartlett 
is just Bartlett—tireless, sleepless, enthu- 
siastic, whether on the bridge or in the 
crow’s nest or at the head of a sledge di- 
vision in the field. Dr. Goodsell, the sur- 
geon of the expedition, not only looked 
after its health and his own specialty of 
microscopes, but took his full share of 
the field work of the expedition as well, 
and was always ready for any work, Pro- 
fessor Marvin and McMillan have se- 
cured a mass of scientific data, having 
made all the tidal and most of the field 
work, and their services were invaluable 
in every way. 

Borup not only made the record as to 
the distance traveled during the journey, 
but to his assistance and his expert 
knowledge of photography is due what I 
believe to be the unequaled series of 
photographs taken by the expedition. 

Hansen in the field and Percy as stew- 
ard were the same as ever, invaluable in 
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their respective lines. Chief Engineer 
Wardwell, also of the last expedition, 
aided by his assistant, Scott, kept the ma- 
chinery up to a high state of efficiency 
and has given the “Roosevelt” the force 
and power which enabled her to negotiate 
apparently impracticable ice. Mr. 
Gushue, the mate, who was in charge of 
the “Roosevelt” during the absence of 
Captain Bartlett and myself, and Bos’n 
Murphy, who was put in charge of the 
station at Etah for the relief of Cook, 
were both trustworthy and reliable men, 
and I count myself fortunate in having 
had them in my service. The members of 
the crew and the firemen were a distinct 
improvement over those of the last ex- 
pedition. Every one of them was willing 
and anxious to be of service in every pos- 
sible way. Connors, who was promoted 
to be bos’n in the absence of Murphy, 
proved to be particularly effective. 
Barnes, seaman, and Wiseman and 
Joyce, firemen, not only assisted Marvin 
and McMillan in their tidal and meteor- 
ological observations on the “Roosevelt,” 
but Wiseman and Barnes went into the 
field with them on their trips to Cape 
Columbia, and Condon and Cody covered 
1,000 miles hunting and sledging sup- 
plies. 
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As for my faithful Eskimos, I have 
left them with ample supplies of dark, 
rich walrus meat and blubber for their 
winter, with currants, sugar - biscuits, 
guns, rifles, ammunition, knives, hatch- 
ets, traps, etc., and for the splendid four 
who stood beside ‘me at the Pole a boat 
and tent each, to requite them for their 
energy and the hardship and toil they 
underwent to help their friend Peary to 
the North Pole. 

But all of this—the dearly bought 
years of experience, the magnificent 
strength of the “Roosevelt,” the splendid 
energy and enthusiasm of my party, the 
loyal faithfulness of my Eskimos—could 
have gone for naught but for the faith- 
ful necessaries of war furnished so loy- 
ally by the members and friends of the 
Peary Arctic Club. And it is no detrac- 
tion from the living to say that to no 
single individual has the fine result been 
more signally due than to my friend the 
late Morris K. Jesup, the first president 
of the club. 

Their assistance has enabled me to tell 
the last of the great earth stories, the 


_ story the world has been waiting to hear 


for three hundred years—the story of 
the discovery of the North Pole. 


The Pole 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 
AND so ’tis known at last, what men have sought 


For centuries, and found not! 


Time on time 


And day and night innumerable it lay 


In its white vastness, lapped by chilly waves, 
Where grinding ice-fields with reverberate roar 
Crash in the polar tempest, mile on mile. 
Oh, thus ’twill be until the end of Time: 
From triumph to triumph and from height to height 
The seeking Soul of Man will ever soar 
Until she end the quest. 

It is no Pole, 
No new world in the sky, no land unknown, 
That she would find; these are but symbols vague 
Of the Great Quest she follows. What she seeks 
Is to unloose the riddle of herself. 
The riddle of the Universe in turn 
Will yield itself and make an alphabet 
To spell the riddle ultimate of , 
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IKE the tournaments of old, this 
i3 most modern of contests occupied 
a week and more. On the eve of 

the opening day a ceaseless, endless 
stream of mud-bespattered vehicles and 
pedestrians—for the rain fell in torrents 
—filled the slippery, cobbled streets and 
sidewalks of the town, hurriedly seeking 
shelter in their respective and long- 
reserved resting places. The fumes of 


exploded gasoline and the snorting and 
panting of thousands of motors filled the 
air, and the noise was reverberated in 
the narrow streets until the whole town 
resounded as with the rattle of musketry, 
the comparison being suggested by an 
old Champenois who in 1870 had fought 


for his France and lost. From the win- 
dows of those rooms which they had not 
let to the “Parisiens” and also to many 
“Américains”’—and they were few—the 
Rémois, and especially the Rémoises, 
gazed on the strange scene with amaze- 
ment, and made many comments : “What 
a big place Paris must be for so many 
people to come from there, and how 
rich, these Parisians, to all own auto- 
mobiles.” To those who, in the last few 
years, had been to Clermont, at the last 
Gordon-Bennett cup of the motoring 
world, and to Le Mans and Dieppe on 
the eve of the great motor Grands Prix, 
the scene was not a new one, except for 
the calamitous downpour, and also for a 
mental atmosphere of even more fever- 
ish excitement, for which the novelty 
and the sensational character of the com- 
ing contests were no doubt responsible. 
With evening came more rain and more 


motor cars, the latter apparently as end- 
less a stream as the former, and neither 
to cease until morning. 

At dinner glum pessimism as to the 
morrow’s prospects was the prevalent 
sentiment in the crowded salle-a-manger 
of the Lion d’Or; never was the weather 
sO engrossing or so exclusive a topic of 
conversation—a conversation carried on 
in many tongues—and every time the 
wind groaned in the hotel ‘courtyard 
there would be an answering groan in 
the dining-room of the Lion d’Or, for at 
Reims last week the wind was a common 
and dreaded enemy to all. 

Unlike Reims’s last great day, the one 
on which the Czar of all the Russias re- 
viewed his ally’s army before countless 
thousands, on these same plains, Sunday 
broke gray, wet and gusty. This had 
been expected and feared, and it was 
with no surprise that both native and 
transient Reims woke up to find the 
black flag hoisted on the Place de la 
Republique and other points of vantage, 
and meaning, as all knew well, “No fly- 
ing.” As a signal to stay in town, how- 
ever, the flags were ignored, and, re- 
gardless of their explicitly disappointing 
assurance, thousands set out for the 
Aerodrome on every sort of conveyance, 
including their own feet, and made their 
way thru mud and slush to the tribunes 
and inclosures. The trials for the 
French team in the Gordon Bennett Cup, 
the Prix de la Vitesse and the Prix du 
Tour de Liste were scheduled for the 
day. For the cup race eliminatories, 
those three Frenchmen would be select- 
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ed who, starting before 2 o’clock, made 
the fastest time on two circuits—2o 
kilometers; the Prix de la Vitesse was 
for the fastest flight on three circuits, 
and could also be tried for on Tuesday, 
Saturday and the following Sunday ; the 
Tour du Liste was, of course, a time 
trial on one circuit or lap, and could be 
attempted every day and in every race 
except in the Bennett Cup race and elim- 
inatory trials. 

The official starts began to be given to 
the contestants at 10 o'clock, fifteen 
minutes being given each man to cross 
the line; but, because of the strong wind, 
none ventured forth when called upon. 
Guffroy, in his fleet, red-winged Esnault- 
Pelterie monoplane, made one attempt, 
but gave it up and it was not until after 
11 o'clock that the strength had suffi- 
ciently gone out of the wind to enable 
those called to respond. Latham and 
Blériot then appeared, an excited mur- 
mur of recognition coming from the 
crowd as the heroes of the Channel 
crossing made preparations to start. On 
a small scale there appeared to be a re- 
newal of their contest of the previous 
month on the shores of the Pas-de- 
Calais as to which should get away first, 
and once more Blériot won out ; not only 
did he cross first, to the accompaniment 
of such a roar of applause as can be 
better imagined than described. but he 
succeeded, notwithstanding the strong 
wind, in getting around the first stake, a 
fact which was subsequently to qualify 
him for the French team; the Blériot 
XI came to earth just beyond it, while 
Latham fell short of it, thereby failing 
to qualify on this trial. The contrast be- 
tween these two most famous of mono- 
planes was very obvious when both were 
seen in action at such a short interval: 
The Blériot XI, small, compact, master- 
ing the wind with its flexible wings as it 
skimmed close to the earth; the Antoi- 
nette IV, with its greater surface, power 
and speed—the most birdlike machine at 
Betheny—seeking the more regular cur- 
rents aloft in preference to fighting the 
surface gusts and eddies of the lower 
strata. 

Another of the small Blériots is 
brought out, and Delagrange, a trans- 
fuge from the biplane to the monoplane, 
and who for many months in 1908 was 
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the greatest of French aviators, makes 
his attempt, but the wind quickly wins 
the struggle. The first biplanes to brave 
the elements—Tissandier’s Wright and 
de Rue’s Voisin—have no better success: 
Tissandier is pointed out as one of 
Wright’s first pupils; he comes of a 
great aeronautic family, and it is re- 
called that his father was the sole sur- 
vivor in the famous “Zenith” ascension, 
when that balloon rose to the asphyxi- 
ating height of over five miles, in the 
interests of science, but only brought 
down one of its crew alive—Tissandier. 
As to de Rue, every one tells every one 
else that this is Captain Ferber, with 
Archdeacon, the greatest pioneer in 
French. aviation, who, being in the army, 
is not allowed to compete under his own 
name. At about noon the wind abated 
somewhat, but it was still blowing some 
30 feet a second when those at lunch 
were startled to their feet by the splut- 
tering roar of a motor from the direc- 
tion of the aeroplane sheds. They were 
only just in time to see a Wright shoot 
off its rail, and, from the fact that no 
dropping weight or derrick was used, 
all knew this must be Lefebvre, the 
French engineer, who taught himself 
how to drive a Wright in Holland the 
previous month. Lefebvre dispenses 
with all the starting paraphernalia usu- 
ally associated with the famous biplane, 
except an extra long rail, and this even 
when there is no wind for him to start 
against, and thus disposes of the legends 
which maintained these two things could 
not be done. Down the stretch, over the 
line, out to the first stake or beacon, 
around it, and off for the distant second 
turn, went the great white biplane, until 
the planes were but two thin parallel lines 
and the propellers two glints of light. 
Its distant progress down the. back- 
stretch and into the long stretch home 
was eagerly followed thru glasses, and 
as Lefebvre swept around the final stake 
by the sheds and came racing down the 
short homestretch toward the tribunes, 
he got a roar of welcome and of appre- 
ciation, for was he not the first to circle 
the course in that historic week, and was 
not this an appropriate feat for the first 
successful flying machine ever built? 
But the Wright kept on, with that pecul- 
iar, undulatory movement which its 
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notorious lack of any tail or rear hori- 
zontal surface gives to the flight of a 
Wright in a breeze; it just failed to com- 
plete a second circuit, excess of oil spoil- 
ing the ignition and the motor coming 
toa stop. Lefebvre had, however, quali- 
fied for the French team, which lacked 
now but one representative. But 2 
o'clock came without any further suc- 
cessful attempts, and rain put a stop to 
flying for the major part of the after- 
noon. It was not until after 6 that the 
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stand, and as his strength ebbed into 
nothingness, the great birds slipped out, 
one by one, of their low-lying eyries, 
and noisily waking from their inaction, 
rose, clattering and whirring, into the 
air, until it was literally alive with them. 
The crowds had waited long and patient- 
ly, and they were more than rewarded 
by a sight such as no human eyes had 
dwelt upon before theirs, a sight to thrill 
the dullest and most unimaginative of 
minds, and one which no pen could ade- 














TYPICAL CROWD AROUND THE WRIGHT MACHINE. 


sky cleared and the wind died down, and 
a great cheer arose among the benumbed 
thousands as, in the long line of sheds, 
the doors swung on their hinges, reveal- 
ing the great winged machines, lying in 
.wait for just such a weakening in the 
strength of their enemy. 

Since daybreak Eolus had engaged in 
a furious struggle to defend ‘his realm 
against man’s audacious attempts at en- 
croachment—a struggle which a Homer 
might well have dilated on, had both he 
and his mythology survived to this date; 
but by afternoon he had made his last 


quately describe. In rapid succession 
twelve aeroplanes took wing, at one time 
seven being simultaneously above the 
ground. When the great spectacle came 
to an end and the last had landed, it was 
found that Latham had succeeded in 
qualifying as France’s third representa- 
tive and that the three Wright pilots— 
as capable aviators are designated in 
France—to wit, Lefebvre, de Lambert 
and Tissandier, had finished in the lead 
in the two other events. It was alto- 
gether a great day for these French 
copies of the famous brothers’ master- 
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piece. At the close of his last flight Le- 
febvyre gave a marvelous exhibition be- 
fore the grand stand, executing a series 
ot turns, curves, gyrations, spiral ascents 
and descents, which brought the vast 
assemblage to its feet, shouting with de- 
lirious enthusiasm; it proved a fitting 
climax to a day of wonders and a thoro 
consolation to the many compatriots of 
Curtiss present, who had hoped in vain 
for a glimpse of their champion and 
representative in the coming interna- 
tional struggle. ‘ 

The morrow, however, brought forth 
even greater marvels than those wit- 
nessed on the first day. The first arti- 
ficial denizen of the air to appear was 
the Colonel Renard; with a favorable 
wind and its great Panhard engine go- 
ing at high speed, the big yellow diri- 
gible, Kapférer at the helm, had made a 
lightning trip from Meaux. Its arrival 
seemed a signal for the appearance of 
the heavier-than-air craft, for it was 


just at this time that they were wheeled 
out preparatory to starting in the Prix 
de la Champagne et de la Ville de Reims. 
This was the most important prize of the 


whole week, and its winner was to be he 
who should fly furthest without alight- 
ing. On this, the first day of competi- 
tion for this prize, eighteen machines 
actually qualified for further trials; only 
fourteen men drove them, however, for 
Blériot piloted his four monoplanes over 
the line and Latham two... Only a few 
made any effort at a distance flight, how- 
ever, the balance preferring to await de- 
velopments and make their effort on the 
three other days designated—Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. Lefebvre 
flew some 13 miles, but it remained to 
young Paulhan, whose rise to fame has 
been so meteoric, to make a long flight; 
in the morning his big Voisin biplane 
circled the course five times and later in 
the day nearly six, covering 31 and 35 
miles respectively, and giving a foretaste 
of what was to come later in the week. 
His performance excited no little inter- 
est, as the Voisins had done so little on 
the previous day. As is his wont, Paul- 
han rose to great height and went soar- 
ing around the aerodrome with a steadi- 
ness and regularity so unchangeable as 
to become monotonous—monotonous to 
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see a man fly! His machine behaved 
well in the breeze and seemed to bear 
out its builder’s claim of automatic lat- 
eral stability; the famous revolving 
Gnome motor, which has been so closely 
associated with Paulhan’s distance and 
hight records, was the subject of end- 
less discussion. After distance came 
speed; Blériot brought out his big 80 
horse-power racing monoplane, and 
prepared to attack the Wrights’ time for 
the circuit of the day before. To the 
deafening clamor of its eight cylinders 
and the whirring of its great propeller, 
the Blériot XII tore around the course 
at great spéed, looking for all the world 
like some giant insect winging its way 
over the plain. More unwieldy than his 
smaller monoplanes, Blériot’s racer 
nevertheless seemed under good control 
of the aviator, whose seat, unlike that in 
the cross Channel model, is right under 
the great wings. At the conclusion of 
the circuit, the white ball, announcing a 
new record, was run up amid great en- 
thusiasm. But Blériot’s triumph was 
short lived, for just before the time limit 
Curtiss made his first appearance, the 
trim, racy-looking biplane contrasting 
strangely with the heavier machines 
about it—and on his first attempt suc- 
ceeded in bettering .Blériot’s time. It 
was to the accompaniment of American 
cheers that the white ball rose once more. 
The Herring-Curtiss showed marvelous 
speed for a biplane, and the hopes that 
it would outstrip the French monoplanes 
and “lift” the cup ran high among its 
followers. In the first international race 
in aeronautical history—the Gordon 
Bennett Cup for balloons, of 1906, the 
lone American representative had proved 
the winner. Why should not history re- 
peat itself, and America, notwithstand- 
ing her single entry, again inscribe 
her name first on a Gordon Bennett 
Cup? 

The black flag was up on the Tuesday 
morning, and such a wind blowing that 
many elected not to go out to Betheny © 
until the prospects were better, and 
started to explore the old town, for 
which the exciting events of the previ- 
ous days had left them no leisure. The 
famous cellars containing the more 
famous wine had many visitors, but 
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more turned toward the architectural 
glories of the cathedral, and stood gaz- 
ing at its inimitable facade, at the two 
great bells on the south tower which had 
rung on more than one historical day, or 
wandered thru the interior of the great 
church, where the peerless rose-window 
over the main portal and the: great 
Gothic organ, with its thirty-five hun- 
dred pipes, equal in magic the veritable 
lace in stone outside, which only the 
Moorish. wonders of the Alhambra or 
the Oriental magic of the Taj Mahal can 
surpass. 

Toward afternoon it was learned that 
the President was coming. He arrived 
around 4 o'clock, but the first flights 
were not attempted until an hour later. 
Once more the Voisins covered them- 
selves with glory. Young Bunau- 
Varilla, who had been given a Voisin on 
the occasion of his graduation from his 
“lycée,” was the first out, and gave a 
remarkable exhibition in the teeth of a 
strong wind, Paulhan following him a 
little later. When the wind fell, at sun- 


set, Blériot reconquered his record for 
the single circuit with a sensational burst 


of speed, 46 miles an hour being its aver- 
age. Latham flew 20 miles, and Le- 
febvre did some more of his wonderful 
aerial gymnastics. The fourth day was 
another Paulhan day, for he broke all 
records for distance and duration of 
flight, staying up two and three-quarter 
hours, and only coming to earth when 
his last drop of gasoline had been fed to 
the whirling cylinders of his tireless 
Gnome. 

During part of the flight Paulhan had 
a gusty wind to contend with, but he 
merely rose higher and maintained won- 
derful stability ; after about 20 miles had 
been flown, two clear rainbows appeared 
against the dark clouds, and the sight of 
the great white bird soaring toward 
them and apparently thru them was not 
one to be readily forgotten. Paulhan 
said afterward that when he saw the 
rainbows he knew it meant that no wind 
would harm him or keep him from mak- 
ing a great flight. It so happened that 
none did. Latham was unfortunate, and 
it was only after six separate attempts 
on his three Antoinettes that he 
succeeded in making a flight of 20 miles. 
When his engine would stop and the 
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monoplane come gliding down, he would 
quickly jump out and run to another of 
his machines, so as to lose none of the 
precious time. His energy was deserv- 
ing of a better result, but he had to wait 
until the morrow to achieve it. Curtiss 
failed to equal Blériot’s great lap of the 
day before, but he bettered his own time 
of Monday evening by a very significant 
fraction. Thursday found the great dis- 
tance prize still earnestly contended for. 
Hubert Latham was out early and flew 
for over an hour on his No. IV, the ma- 
chine on which the first crossing of the 
Channel was attempted; he later took 
out his No. VII, which had taken him 
within 2 miles of Dover on July 27, and 
gave perhaps the most wonderful exhibi- 
tion of the week, as his flyers are the 
most beautiful of all aeroplanes to watch 
when in flight. He did not fly so long 
as Paulhan had on the previous day, but 
he maintained such a very much greater 
rate of speed—43 miles an hour instead 
of 31—that he superseded him for the 
distance prize, with 96 miles to Paul- 
han’s 83. Comte de Lambert also made 
a great flight of nearly two hours, the 
longest ever made on a Wright machine 
except by the famous Wilbur himself, 
while Curtiss did quite a little distance 
work—three laps in the forenoon and 
two later. 

The keen competition for the Prix de 
la Champagne came to an end on Friday, 
with the victory of no other than Henry 
Farman; after merely qualifying on the 
Monday he lay low until the last day of 
the trials, and then startled the world 
with a continuous flight of considerably 
over three hours—a world’s record— 
during which he covered well over 100 
miles. His biplane is much slower than 
Curtiss’s, but considerably faster than 
Paulhan’s; it also has a Gnome motor. 
Every day had its hero; Paulhan and 
Latham had been carried in triumph on 
the previous evenings, and now came 
Farman’s turn, another day ending in 
the wildest and most warranted of en- 
thusiasms. Other long flights were 
made by Latham, Tissandier, Sommer, 
Delagrange, Blériot, but it was Far- 
man’s day, and none came anywhere 
near equaling: his great effort. The 
scene when he landed must have remind- 
ed him of a similar one less than twenty 
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months before, and yet seemingly so 
long ago, when, after many failures, he 
had succeeded in making a circular flight 
of 1 kilometer, and in winning the 
50,000 francs of Deutsch (de la 
Meurthe) and Archdeacon, offered to 
the man who first succeeded in publicly 
doing this. January 13, 1908, 1 kilo- 
meter; August 27, 1909, 190 kilometers. 
That was the progress in the new sci- 
ence in those twenty months, but the en- 
thusiasm on the first occasion had been 
no less than on the second, and the 
cheers at Betheny did not make Farman 
forget his first great victory at Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, on that clear January morn- 
ing. 

Farman was exhausted when he land- 
ed, it being the first time on record that 
an aeroplane’s endurance had outlasted 
that of its driver, in this case a famous 
automobile racing man, inured to fa- 
tigue, for Farman was that before he 
looked skyward. This same evening had 
seen a re-edition of the Blériot-Curtiss 
duel, both seeking to improve their 10- 
kilometer records. Blériot’s lap was a 
fraction of a second faster than Cur- 
tiss’s ; he, however, fell short of his pre- 
vious best, while the fleet American 
clipped a couple of seconds off his own 
record, getting nearer his rival’s best 
speed on every attempt. 

The last two days of the great meet 
were a triumph for Curtiss, Blériot, 
Latham and Farman, four of the great- 
est names in aviation. It was on the 
Saturday ‘that the Gordon Bennett Cup 
came up for decision. The morning, 
which was clear and calm, opened with a 
sensational exploit by Curtiss, who, in 
an attempt at the lap prize, smashed Blé- 
riot’s record by nine seconds, bringing it 
for the first time under eight minutes. 
On learning the time he decided to make 
his trial for the cup immediately, only 
one attempt being allowed each contest- 
ant. As all the world knows, his great 
effort was crowned with success. The 
two circuits ‘were covered at the same 
great speed as his earlier trial, and one 
which Blériot was unable to equal in his 
attempt, and as the strains of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” echoed over that 
great cosmopolitan assemblage, and the 
great banner itself rose slowly over that 
foreign field, there was no countryman 


of Curtiss present who could help feel- 
ing a deep gratitude toward him for the 
moment procured. Thus did Glenn H. 
Curtiss gain a great victory for his coun- 
try, his club, his firm and himself, He 
arrived in France but a few days before 
the races, with a machine which had 
never been put together, much less tried 
out, and which was different in some re- 
spects from any previously built by him. 
In a few days he had it mounted, tested 
and capable of immediate flight; he had 
but a day or two to tune up his engine 
and test his propellers, and did most of 
the practising in his racing trials for the 
minor prizes. His engine never failed 
him and his machine was, with Farman’s, 
the only one which never once came 
down when he did not wish it to, thus 
establishing the Curtiss and the Gnome 
as the two most perfect aeronautic mo- 
tors yet built. Certainly no victory was 
ever better planned or more deserved 
than that of the Herring-Curtiss, and its 
motto might well be that of the first 
great victor on these plains of Cham- 
pagne, “Veni, vidi, vict.” Flying is a 
form of locomotion which some day will 
eclipse all others for speed, and it seemed 
appropriate that the first great contest in 
this line should be won by just that man 
who, on earth, has traveled faster than 
any of his fellows, in a vehicle of any 
sort—a record established by Curtiss 
when, in 1907, he rode a mile on a 
motorcycle of his construction under 27 
seconds. 

It has been generally admitted that 
the single plane flyers are faster than 
those consisting of superposed planes, 
such as biplanes and triplanes; and that 
the fastest and most powerful of all 
monoplanes, piloted by the hero of the 
Channel crossing, should be vanquished 
by the little biplane from across the At- 
lantic is all the more to the credit of 
Curtiss and of Herring. If monoplanes 
are to be the racers of the future, and 
multiplanes to be the aerial equivalent to 
“touring cars,” Curtiss’s biplane will 
have represented the exception which 
proves the rule, and will be perhaps on 
record later as the only multiplane which 
ever won a great international contest. 
Blériot failed by 534 seconds to equal 
Curtiss’s time, but partly retrieved his 
lost laurels by once more beating Cur- 
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tiss’s time on one lap, a performance 
which ultimately won him the prize and 
set the high-water mark for aeroplane 
speed at 47.82 miles an hour. Latham 
and Lefebvre were third and fourth in 
the Gordon Bennett Cup race, while 
Cockburn, Great Britain’s representa- 
tive, who drove a Farman, came to grief 
thru striking a cornstack. The only 
other performances of note on that his- 
toric day were Farman’s, Lefebvre’s and 
Latham’s trials for the passenger-carry- 
ing prize. Farman won a second victory 
in this, his circuit with two passengers 
aboard remaining unbeaten that day and 
the next. The Semaine de Champagne 
came to an end on Sunday, and the day 
was in the nature of an apotheosis, a 
colossal crowd cheering on the contest- 
ants in their final efforts. Latham easily 
captured the height prize, soaring to 
over 500 feet, while Farman took second 
money, to the unmitigated astonishment 
of all those who had watched him skim- 
ming close to the ground for hour after 
hour on the Friday, and had imagined 
that he lacked either power or daring to 
go higher. The final trials for the Prix 
de la Vitesse were the occasion for Cur- 
tiss of another signal victory; he carried 
off the prize at the splendid speed of 
47.7 miles an hour, covering the three 
circuits well under twenty-four minutes. 
Blériot was unplaced, as he had the mis- 
fortune to damage a rudder and to in- 
jure his big monoplane in the ensuing 
fall; the gasoline caught fire and Blériot 
added one more to his many narrow es- 
capes. As it was, he was somewhat 
burned, a thing which had happened to 
him twice before within the last two 
months and which accounted for his 
lameness at the time of his Channel 
flight. He remained the victor in the 
fastest lap competition, but Curtiss came 
very near taking this also, his time for 
the second lap of his final trial in the 
Prix de la Vitesse being but % of a sec- 
ond slower than Blériot’s record. 

The Colonel Renard and the Zodiac 
III had the dirigible race to themselves, 
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and the former proved victorious, circ- 
ling the course at about 24 miles an hour, 
just half the speed of the Blériot 22. 

Thus Curtiss and Farman were the 
two great victors at Reims, the one 
carrying off the big international event 
and the speed prize and taking second 
place to Blériot in the fastest lap con- 
test; the other taking the 50,000 francs 
of the distance prize, the passenger 
contest, and second place to Latham 
in the height prize. Blériot, besides 
carrying off the lap prize, was sec- 
ond in the cup race, while Latham, first 
in height, was second in distance, second 
in speed, third in the cup-race and third 
in the lap prize— wonderful record for 
the Antoinette. Outside of these four 
great victors, Paulhan achieved a splen- 
did success on his Voisin, finishing third 
in the distance and height prizes. The 
Wright team scored also in nearly every 
contest, taking second in the passenger 
prize, third, fourth and fifth in the speed 
prize, fourth and fifth in the distance 
prize, fourth, fifth and sixth in the lap 
prize, and fourth in the Gordon Bennett 
Cup. Bunau-Varilla and Rougier, driv- 
ing Voisins, also distinguished them- 
selves on the final day of the meet, both 
in distance and height. 

And now comes the question: What 
does it all mean? Are we really awake, 
or are these bewildering monsters roar- 
ing over our heads with their human 
freight merely fantasies of our imagina- 
tion? Is it possible that the dream of 
ages has come true and that man has 
suddenly found how the shackles of 
gravity could be tossed from his feet? 
And the answer is this: That man is 
undoubtedly learning to fly, that he can 
already raise himself from the earth, and 
is steadily gaining in his struggle to 
master the elements. Light winds are 
already mastered and strong ones will 
be soon, and then the sun will rise high 
in the long- -looked-for day of the flying 
machine, the day of which the old towers 
of Reims saw the first blush.of dawn. 


Arps.ey-on-Hupson, N. Y. 
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Commander Peary 
BY HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN 


SECRETARY OF THE Peary Arctic Crus. 


hands on Rainbow Point, at lone- 
ly Etah, in Northern Greenland, 
ten years ago bade each other good-by. 
“Peary,” said one, “I believe you will 


f By men, clasping each other’s 


_ win,” and with the steady look of the 


calm, clear eye, he said, “I believe I 


shall.” Two years later the same two 
men stood on the ice foot at Herschel 
Bay, on the opposite side of Smith 
Sound; the “Erik,” anchor hove, flags 
flying, steam up, and all ready to leave 
with wife and child for home, lay a mile 
away. Again they clasped hands and 














COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY IN ARCTIC COSTUME. 
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bade each other good-by. As the boat 
shoved away, Peary called out: “Keep 
your flags up. We will keep our glasses 
on you, and when we can see you no 
longer we shall know you are safely 
homeward bound.” 

The two incidents tell the story of the 
quest and of the man. Not more fixt in 
its position, not clearer in its faith has 
the north star been than Peary, for al- 
most a quarter of a century, in his quest 
for the point nearest to it on the globe, 
and with the singleness of purpose, un- 
daunted courage, the high undivided 
faith in America’s prowess, he has per- 
sisted until victory has crowned his ef- 
forts. Not many times in a lifetime is 
the country thrilled as on Monday by 
Peary’s despatch: “Pole reached. ‘Roose- 
velt’ safe,” telling in terms, which could 
not be mistaken that the long struggle 
was won, and that the days of doubt and 
patience and effort were ended and those 
of faith and persistence encouraged, re- 
warded. All the world unites in gener- 
ous acclaim to a man, who, in the face 
of obstacles, which would have long ago 
daunted other men and turned them dis- 
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spirited and disappointed, seemed only 
stimulated to greater efforts and to 
higher endeavor. 

One who has followed Peary’s prog- 
ress to the Pole sees, moreover, a plain, 
straightforward significance, a logical 
development, step after step, to a.con- 
clusion, which was almost inevitable. 

Parallel after parallel has been ad- 
vanced, outwork after outwork captured, 
until finally, like the storming party, the 
citadel itself was assailed and triumph 
secured, Think for a minute of what © 
was known, or rather was * unknown, 
when Peary’s little boat first steamed 
up the river eighteen years ago, headed 
for the far north. Practically all that 
was certain was that the coasts of Smith 
Sound turned off to the east and to the 
west; whether Greenland reached to the 
pole; whether Ellesmere-land extended 
westward or northward no one knew, 
and as for field work and subsistence un- 
der Arctic conditions the whole world 
was skeptical. The traverse of the 
Greenland icecap in 1892 and 1895 dem- 
onstrated, beyond question, the insular- 
ity of the land-mass, and in 1900 the 











LIEUTENANT PEARY AND CAPTAIN BARTLETT, OF THE “ROOSEVELT.” 
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THE “ROOSEVELT” AT OYSTER BAY. 
From a photograph taken just prior to the departure of the vessel for the Pole. 


outline and boundary were 


complete 
definitely delimited; an achievement for 
which the highest geographical honors 


were paid, and which, had Peary 
stopped, would have given him first rank 
among the world’s geographers. Then, 
in 1902, the highest north ever attained 
by an American was reached, and in 
1906 the world’s record in northing was 
beaten; new land was discovered to the 
west and northwest, and, most important 
of all, the great easterly drift of the ice- 
laden current was established, so that the 
law of approach to the pole might be 
definitely discovered and the price of its 
possessions ascertained. 

Evidently from the brief and succinct 
accounts which Peary has sent he has 
“won out,” as we say in the speech of 
the day, but the smallest, straightest and 
fairest methods. He has used the in- 
formation, the experience, the equipment 
and the assistance which he alone has 
developed, and has applied the knowl- 
edge which he himself had learned to 


the problem of the centuries. In his 
training of the Eskimos alone a revolu- 
tion has been wrought, and instead of 
being useful impedimenta in the way of 
the Arctic explorer, they have proved, 
under his faithful and inspiring leader- 
ship, the most faithful followers and the 
most competent coadjutors. 

The whole Eskimo tribe, the Arctic 
highlanders, have come into the ken of 
the world’s scientists, not as a race of 
pigmies or of half men, but as intelli- 
gent, reasonable practical human beings, 
with many qualities and characteristics 
like our own, who are entitled to the re- 
spect of mankind, and, best of all, to be 
left alone in the environment in which 
the Almighty has placed them. 

What all this means is, of course, too 
early, in the first flush of success, defi- 
nitely to say. It is, however, perfectly 
obvious that America wants its place in 
the corps of the world’s discovery, and 
also reasonably certain that the other 
Anglo-Saxon flag is shortly to be placed 
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upon the opposite pole; a fact which will 
have no small bearing in world politics. 
Nations will hesitate before trying con- 
clusions with those who have fought 
the force of nature to a standstill, and 
who have triumphed over the last ob- 
stacles which have for all time resisted 
the assaults of man. More than this, the 
generous rivalry, the cordial good feel- 
ing between Great Britain and America 
will be strengthened by the experience 
and strongly reflected in the political and 
commercial relations. 

Upon its scientific side, of course too, 
the work is but just begun. The tragedy 
of 1884 will never be repeated, tho the 
plan of international circum-polar sta- 
tions has much to commend the confi- 
dence and support of the nations. The 
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secrets of the north are, like those of the 
south to be unlocked, and we are to know 
all of the globe, as we have so far known 
but parts of it. Centuries may pass be- 
fore we shall be able to say that we have 
reached the limit; that we have gath- 
ered all the facts; that we have exhaust- 
ed the knowledge; and until that time 
comes Peary will hold the premier place 
as the victor discoverer. As he himself 
has so many times said, the knowledge 
that America is to the front will enhance 
every American’s patriotism and pride 
in his country; and so-from every point 
of view, national, interfiational and sci- 
entific, for science has no frontiers, 
Peary’s achievement marks an era in his- 
tory. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


My Knowledge of Dr. Cook’s 
Polar Expedition 


BY JOHN R. BRADLEY 


[Mr. Bradley is the financial backer of Dr. Cook in his trip to the Pole, and Dr 


Cook says he deserves half the credit of the achievement. 


In view of the late disclosures, 


it is well to state that this article was received by us on the morning of September 8, too 


late for our issue of last week.—EpirTor.] 


HE story of Dr. Cook’s successful 
“dash” for the North Pole, so far 
as my connection with the event 

is concerned, really began with my first 
_ acquaintance with the doctor some years 

ago. He interested me from the first. 
We had a common love of travel and 
discovery, and both were members of the 
Explorers’ Club. 

I had studied carefully the work he 
had done on the Belgian Antarctic Expe- 
dition of 1897-1899, and his successful 
climb of Mount McKinley in 1906. He 
imprest me as a seasoned and resource- 
ful explorer, full of courage, the self- 
confidence that is -born of knowledge, 
and a circumspection that is born of cau- 
tion and calculation. Dr. Cook is no 
dreamer, no romancer; his several noted 
achievements attest that he is a practical 
and reliable man. He never tells what 
he is going to do, but pursues the scien- 
tific method of doing things first and 


demonstrating them afterward. For 
three years I had often spoken to him 
about my desire to shoot polar bear. He 
had been north with Peary in 1891-1892, 
and his experience stimulated my eager- 
ness to take one more big shooting trip 
before writing my reminiscences, which 
I desired to name “Hunting Big Game 
from the Arctic to the Equator.” On 
my return from Asia, in December, 1906, 
I said to Dr. Cook: “My next will be the 
Arctic.” In the spring of 1907 I had 
fully made up my mind to go that year, 
and invited Dr. Cook to go as my guest. 
That is the way the idea originated. He 
was to photograph Eskimos and I was 
to shoot walrus and polar bear. Noth- 
ing was then said about a dash for the 
Pole. That was a later development, 
but one, nevertheless, that was fully and 
carefully planned before we _ started. 
north. 

The first thing necessary was a suita- 
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ble vessel. I wrote to Baring Brothers, 
of St. Johns, N. F., knowing that in the 
summer the sealers are idle and vessels 
are chartered then for hunting and fish- 
ing trips. A large sum was asked for 
the use of a vessel. I did not object to 
that, but they wanted me to be put un- 
der the command of a captain, and this 
I did not want. We didn’t have time to 
build, so we decided to buy. We looked 
over vessels at New London first, then 


transformed her into practically a new 
craft, stanch enough for the trip to 
Etah. Captain Moses Bartlett, whom I 
engaged to command her, said he’d just 
as soon be in her as any’ vessel he’d ever 
sailed in. She had cabins like a yacht— 
a cabin for Dr, Cook, an aft cabin for 
officers, and a forward cabin for eighteen 
sailors and a galley. Everything essen- 
tial in the way of equipment was as per- 
fect as one would have on a private 














TESTING A HARPOON GUN IN NORTH GREENLAND. 
The picture is of J. R. Bradley, who financed the Cook-Bradley Polar expedition. 


went to Gloucester, where we found a 
fishing schooner named the “George 
Lufkin,” of 111 tons, built at Essex. We 
figured on what it would cost to refit 
her, and I finally bought her. I over- 
hauled her completely, cleaned her out, 
braced her fore and aft, put in new rig- 
ging and sails, sheathed her, with steel 
plates on bow and stern, put in a gasoline 
engine and gasoline tanks, and, in short, 
after repainting her white and gold and 
rechristening her the “John R. Bradley,” 


yacht. We had 5,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, provisions for two years in case of 
shipwreck, and everything necessary for 
shooting and navigation in the Arctic. 

When all these preparations were com- 
plete, and about four weeks before sail- 
ing, Dr. Cook and I were lunching one 
day at the Holland House, and he said 
to me: “Why not try for the Pole?” 

I replied: “Not I. Would you like to 
try for it?” 

He said: “There’s nothing that I 
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would rather do; it’s the ambition of my 
lite.” He thought it would cost only 
about $8,000 or $10,000 more to furnish 
an equipment for this purpose, and we 
figured it out. Finally 1 said: “We'll fit 
this expedition for the Pole, and say 
nothing to any one about it.” We did 
not want the newspapers to get at it. 
Peary was waiting to go, and we did not 
want him to beat us into Etah and get 
all the dogs; moreover, I wanted to 
shoot on the way up and did not want to 
be in a hurry. 

We fitted the ship according to the 
doctor’s ideas. He believed in making 
the dash with as light a burden as pos- 
sible. For example, stoves to burn coal 
oil, which Greely took north with him, 
weighed fifteen pounds each; our stoves 
weighed three pounds. Everything else 
was cut.down the same way. At the 
same time we had everything that was 
needed for the doctor’s preliminary work 
of preparation in his winter quarters, his 
camping equipment, provisions, tools, 
material for sleds—every necessary de- 
tail was carefully thought out and pro- 
vided for. We figured this way: In case 


we got up to Etah and found the natives 


were not well, or the dogs scarce, or any 
other conditions unfavorable, we would 
call it a hunting trip, and return quietly 
home again, 

We sailed from Gloucester, July 1, 
1907. Everything went well. We put 
in at Sydney and Battle Harbor, Labra- 
dor, and after going a few hundred 


miles up the Labrador coast we crossed 


Davis Strait to the south end of Green- 
land to escape the ice, ‘reaching the 
Greenland coast near Godhaven. We 
encountered rough weather here, but the 
boat stood ft splendidly. After cross- 
ing, we ran into considerable ice, which 
bent a blade of our propellor and dis- 
abled the screw, compelling us to beach 
the ship at Disko to make repairs; then 
we “hiked” out for the north again. At 
first we found very little ice; then we 
met a good deal of ice and much fog. 
This was at the entrance to Melville Bay 
near Duck Island. I had a motor boat 
with which I planned to shoot eider duck, 
but the fog was too thick, so I said: “Go 
on across Melville Bay.” We found it 
very rough going. We were “nipped” 
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three times in the ice—that is, the ship 
was caught and squeezed by the pack, 
and once we thought we were lost. Af- 
ter seven days ot hard work we made 
Cape York, where we expected to meet 
with northern Eskimos. We saw plenty 
of bear on Melville Bay, but they were 
on pan ice, and I couldn't get at them. 
At Cape York, which is simply a point 
of land where a few Eskimos live, we 
ran into an awful storm, which made it 
too dangerous to approach the coast, so 
we decided to continue northward. As 
we proceeded we met blinding - snow- 
storms, but one morning the sun came 
out, and the same day; about noon, we 
sailed into North Star Bay. Here we 
saw hundreds of walrus, and I got out 
my big harpoon. The best place to an- 
chor, Captain Bartlett said, was at a dia- 
mond shaped head of land where the 
“Roosevelt” had touched some years be- 
fore. We fired guns to attract the na- 
tives, and two came out to meét us*in 
their skin canoes (or kayaks). Dr. Cook 
spoke to them in their own language, and 
as we were moving slowly they accom- 
panied us to shore, On the other side 
of the point we saw the Eskimo settle- 
ment—men, women and dogs—and in an 
hour we had nearly the whole population 
of the place on board the ship. We took 
a census of the tribe and counted 240, 
which was Io less than there were seven- 
teen years ago. We spent five days here 
shooting and putting things to rights 
about the schooner; and with the use of 
the motor boat I found good sport in 
hunting walrus, the meat of which I 
gave to the Eskimos for their dogs. 
Then we made our way north again, 
shooting ducks, seal, walrus, bear and 
every other kind of northern game, until 
we got to Etah, our destination, the 
northernmost settlement in Greenland, 
on the west coast, in latitude about 78°. 
It was good to get there, and especially 
satisfactory to realize that we had ac- 
complished the journey to the northern 
limits of navigation in Smith Sound in 
an auxiliary schooner. This was late in 
August, 1907. We climbed the hills 
back of Etah and had fine views looking 
westward over Smith Sound, where the 
air was so clear that we could see for 
miles without glasses. Twenty-five miles 
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across is Cape Sabine, near which Greely 
was picked up by Schley. There was 
very little ice. 

Dr. Cook, the first mate and I decided 
to take the motor boat and provisions 


had recognized Dr. Cook and called him 
by name. 

“I am going to stay, 
peated. 

Then we told Captain Bartlett. Natu- 


” 


the doctor re- 
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FORAGING IN THE POLAR CIRCLE. 
Three walrus killed for food in the far North by members of the Cook-Bradley expedition. 


for a couple of weeks’ trip on the Green- 
land side for the purpose of finding the 
Eskimos who were said to live a few 
miles north of Etah. When we got 
there we found the men were all away 
hunting narwahl and walrus, so we 
camped there a couple of days and went 
back to the schooner. Dr. Cook and I 
were getting breakfast one morning, 
when he said: 

“I’m going to stay.” 

“All right,” I replied; “you’re past 
twenty-one years of age. Think it over 
before you finally decide.” 

We brought all the natives down with 
us to Etah, and here we had quite a 
bunch of them. One of the older men 


rally he was startled, but he said: “I sus- 
pected it from the kind of stores you 
put on board.” 

We took the ship as far north as we 
could, and effected a landing of the 
stores with great difficulty at Annootok, 
some miles north of Etah. Instead of 
clear water, we began to have the worst 
ice we had seen on Smith Sound, just 
where it chokes in and fills Kennedy 
Channel. We were thirteen hours land- 
ing the stores, throwing them on the 
coast from the motor boat and dories 
wherever we could. Already there had 
been a call for volunteers to stay with 
Dr. Cook, and five of my men had re- 
sponded. We considered all their offers 
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carefully. First, the engineer—no, we 
needed him; then the steward—no, he 
was too giddy; then one of the sailors— 
no; then Kirby—no, he had toothache; 
and last, my cook, Rudolph Francke, a 
good, healthy man. We decided to land 
him with Dr. Cook, and when he had 
been put on shore the Doctor came on 
board, wrote some letters home, and we 
bade him good-bye. That was the last 
we saw of him. 

I can answer fully for Dr. Cook’s 
equipment. He had everything that 
could be desired. He had 150 dogs and 
70 men, women and children for Eskimo 
companions that winter, and one white 
man. He had his winter house, machine 
shop, 40 tons of coal, 150 feet of stove- 
pipe (for heating his workshop and for 
drying walrus meat), medicines, books, 
pemmican, hickory for fifteen sleds, nails, 
screws, all tools; besides the provisions 
for his polar dash he had biscuit, canned 
goods, coffee and tea, tobacco, needles 
and thread—everything to begin the 
winter season with on September I, 1907, 


to make ready for his dash to the Pole. 
He had September and part of October 
in which to build his house and have 
everything in readiness. 

I proceeded south with the vessel and 
tried to make Cape Sabine, to go after 
musk-ox, but we had to give it up on 


account of the ice. It was near here, 
however, that I got my largest polar 
bear; he weighed goo pounds. When 
we struck the coast of Labrador we ran 
into the worst storm we ever saw, in 
which, I afterward learned, more than 
seventy vessels were lost. Four men 
were kept working at the pumps for 
many hours. We made the Bay of 
Islands, N. F., and anchored, and the 
stay here gave me a week’s opportunity 
to go hunting for caribou. At Sydney, 
Cape Breton, the vessel was put in dry 
dock, and it was found that the ice had 
cut the sheathing. 

After my return home I was asked a 
good many times how Dr. Cook expected 
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to get back to New York. To these in- 
quiries I replied that I had told Dr 
Cook, “I am not coming up again,” anc 
he had replied, “I do not want a reliei 
ship ; I will cross the inland ice to Cape 

York. I can get there. I shall cross 
Melville Bay to Upernavik (a little 
Danish settlement on the southwest coast 
of Greenland). Once a year a blubber 
ship takes blubber from Upernavik. | 
can pay passage from there to Copen- 
hagen.” 

Thus, it will be observed, Dr. Cook 
did exactly as he planned. He expected 
to return to New York, he said, about 
November, 1909. 

. Those who knew of the Doctor’s plan 
—Mrs. Cook, Captain Bartlett and Ru- 
dolph Francke, as well as myselfi—have 
been confident that Dr. Cook has been 
alive and would be heard from, and that 
if he failed to reach the Pole he would 
certainly return home with the record of 
the Farthest North. 

His intentions were, after landing at 
Annootok, to make his sleds and his 
winter quarters as soon as there was 
enough light to see. The details of his 
experiences up to the time he was last 
heard from on March 17, 1908, have 
been given to us fully by the letters 
brought home by Francke and by Dr. 
Cook’s own reports during the last few 
days. There has never been any doubt 
in my mind about his safety, knowing 
him and his methods as well as I do. 
When Nansen wintered in the Far 
North, he and his men did what they 
were forced to do. They had to study 
conditions. The dogs may die, there 
may be open water, or the men may get 
sick or frozen—there are lots of chances 
of getting into trouble—but in spite of 
all possible calculations of disaster, I 
have been confident of Dr. Cook’s suc- 
cess. He is a man who would figure 
ahead, and this time, as on his previous 
exploits, he has proved that his calcula- 
tions were correct. 


New York Cry. 
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Dr. Cook’s North-Polar Discoveries 


BY MAJOR GENERAL A. W. GREELY, UNITED STATES ARMY 


AutHor oF “Tree Years oF Arctic Service,” “Hanpsook or Arctic Discoveries,” Etc. 


present month includes the orig- 

inal discovery of the North Pole 
by Dr. Frederic A. Cook, on April 21, 
1908, and its subsequent attainment by 
Commander Peary, on April 9, 1909. 

It is of interest to note that efforts to 
reach the North Pole, continuing for four 
centuries, have now been successfully 
made by citizens of a nation that had no 
existence, even in dream or fancy, when 
the quest first began. It is further sug- 
gestive that the first north-polar voyage 
was made for commercial purposes in an 
age of reformation and religious enthu- 
siasm, while the final and successful ef- 
fort is in the so-called materialistic cen- 
tury and for an idea entirely foreign to 
trade or finance. The first effort to cross 
the North Pole was under King Henry 
VIII, by Robert Thorne, who sought, in 
1527, to insure England’s commercial 
advancement by a short route to China, 
its shortness, it was thought, compensat- 
ing for its difficulties. 

The geographic goal of the early six- 
teenth century has been sought almost 
unremittingly, each explorer adding his 
quota of experience and result for the 
knowledge of the world in general and 
for his polar successors in particular. In 
turn the quest has been the ardent task 
of the phlegmatic Dutch and the daring 
Norseman, of the patient Swede and the 
enthusiastic Frenchman, of the snow-en- 
vironed Russian and the sun-loving Ital- 
ian, of the scientific German and the 
mountaineering Austrian, of the globe- 
encircling Briton and the so-designated 
materialistic American. In_ succession 
Great Britain, the United States, Nor- 
way, Italy and the United States have 
gained and held the honors of the Far- 
thest North, until now a persistent and 
travel-inspired American has ended the 
friendly rivalry by attaining the latitude 
of the North geographical Pole. 

Dr. Cook selected for his general line 
of travel that thru Smith Sound, usually 
known as the American route. Its en- 


Te most interesting news of the 


trance is to the west of Greenland, thru 
the great strait named for John Davis 
who discovered it more than three cen- 
turies since. Beyond are Baffin Bay and 
Smith Sound, waterways discovered in 
1616 by the great navigator, William 
Baffin. There were doubters in other 
ages, and less than a century since there - 
appeared on a British map of authority 
the legend, “Baffin Bay, discovered by W. 
Baffin, but now not generally believed.” 
Smith Sound was found to open north- 
ward by Inglefield in 1851, and from 
1853 to 1855 beloved Dr. Kane added 
thereto Kane Sea and Kennedy Channel, 
the latter stretching beyond the 8oth 
parallel of north latitude. Hayes, in 
1860, pushed land and sea to near the 
82° N. America still further made this 
route its speciality by sending the 
“Polaris” expedition in 1870, under 
Charles Francis Hall, whose solitary 
grave on the shore of Thank God Harbor 
indicates the price that he voluntarily 
paid for his discovery of the most north- 
ern land yet seen, Grant Land, which ex- 
tends to 83° 07’ N. Sir George Nares’s 
expedition traced Grant Land to its 
northwest extremity, Greenland to Cape 
Britannia, while his assistant, A. H. 
Markham, made a world’s record by 
reaching 83° 20’ N. 

The Lady Franklin Bay International 
Expedition, commanded by the writer, in 
addition to its primary and engrossing 
work of scientific observations for inter- 
national discussion—tidal, magnetic, me- 
teorological, etc.—took up exploration 
supplementarily. Thru Lockwood and 
Brainard it established a new world’s 
record (83° 24’ N.), discovered a new 
land to the north of Greenland—now 
called Peary Land—and by the writer’s 
field work explored the interior of Grant 
Land—across which Lockwood later 
reached the western ocean. The writer’s 
discovery that Grant Land was largely 
an ice-free region covered with luxuriant 
vegetation and frequented by large num- 
bers of musk-oxen and other smaller 
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game, was a factor on which Cook’s suc- 
cess ultimately depended. 

Peary’s magnificent feats by the Smith 
Sound route are too well known to need 
amplification. Briefly they cover the de- 
termination of the extreme northern land 
discovered by Lockwood, two crossings 
of the inland ice of Greenland to Peary 
Sound, and three successful journeys 
northward from Grant Land over the 
rugged, distorted ice-floes of the Arctic 
Ocean. In one of these journeys he re- 
covered the “Farthest North” for his 
country, 87° 06’ N., and in the latest 
voyage has duplicated the work of his 
succesful rival, Cook, by reaching the 
North Pole on April 9, 1909. 

Many are uninformed as to Dr. Cook’s 
apprenticeship in exploration, an exper- 
ience that in variety and extent has rare- 
ly been surpassed by polar explorers. 
Briefly they cover service as surgeon in 
one of Peary’s expeditions in connection 
with the crossing of Greenland, where he 
contributed to the success of the work by 
field service and by professional skill, 
and additionally by scientific observations 
of ethnological interest as to the Eskimos 
of the Cape York region. These exper- 
iences were most valuable training for 
Cook’s recent work, but they appear to 
have excited in his mind that spirit of 
“always roaming with a hungry heart” 
that Tennyson ascribes to Ulysses. 

Unable to find full scope for his activi- 
ties in an expedition under the Stars and 
Stripes, Cook volunteered for the Bel- 
gian Antarctic expedition, in the “Bel- 
gica,” under de Gerlache, which wintered 
in 1897 in the pack off Alexander Land. 
This unique voyage was described by 
Cook in “The First Antarctic Night,” it 
being the first expedition to winter with- 
in the Antarctic Circle. 

He next appears at the antipodes of his 
former travel, and in an Alpine role es- 
says the monarch of American mountains 
—McKinley, Alaska, 20,300 feet high. 
Failing at first he later anounced his suc- 
cess in 1907 under the title “To the Top 
of the Continent.” 

The ink was scarcely dry on his Alas- 
kan book before he started for his famous 
journey. He was fortunate to find a 
generous and co-operative supporter in 
Mr. John R. Bradley, who contributed 
largely in money, in transportation, and 
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in supplies. Under Bradley’s auspices 
and in his company, Cook proceeded 
north in 1907, and established his perma- 
nent quarters at Annootok, Greenland, 
about 40 miles north of Cape Alexander. 
He kept one white man, Arnold Francke, 
with him to guard the supplies that were 
needful both to outfit the polar party and 
also to cultivate friendly relations with 
the natives and insure active Eskimo co- 
operation. 

No doubt Cook carefully studied the 
question of route during the early win- 
ter. The old standard way was that 
along the east coast of Grinnell Land, 
where the narrow ice-foot is often piled 
high with enormous masses of broken ice 
which are thrown up by storm-action or 
pushed over by the moving pack during 
the season of spring tides. This route 
meant the following of the entire shore 
contours under most unfavorable condi- 
tions. The other route was that suggest- 
ed by the discoveries and experiences of 
Sverdrup, 1898-1902, who had crossed 
Ellesmere Land from east to west, start- 
ing from Hayes Bay, and later via Jones 
Sound had discovered the southwestern 
coast of Ellesmere Land and traced it to 
the north side of Greely Fiord. More- 
over, he had discovered to the westward 
Heiberg and Ringnes Lands, whose land- 
masses protected the waterways of the 
Ellesmere coast and fitted them for easy 
and rapid travel. The initial westward 
route was untried but it was full of prom- 
ising probabilities. In addition Peary’s 
ascent to the summit of Ellesmere Land, 
from Cape Hawkes, disclosed a southern 
arm to Greely Fiord and presented a 
royal road for travel. 

Most important also was the fact, es- 
tablished by the writer, that Grant Land 
offered a certainty of game supplies that 
were indispensable. Cook therefore chose 
this latter route. 

Leaving Francke to guard the perma- 
nent camp and its valuable supplies, 
Cook broke out very early, on February 
19, 1908, in the bitterest cold of the 
Arctic winter. Attended by faithful and 
competent Eskimo subordinates, the 
journey was made across Kane Sea to 
Cape Hawkes, up Dobbin Bay and 
across Ellesmere Land to Greely Fiord, 
where about a hundred musk-oxen and 
other game insured the good condition 
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of his dogs, the confidence and content- 
ment of his men, 

At the entrance of Greely Fiord his 
supporting party turned back, leaving 
him with fully loaded sledges and with- 
in less than five hundred miles of the 
Pole. It was thru the return of this 
supporting party that came the only let- 
ters and news of the intrepid traveler 
until his return in 1909. 

The advance over the Arctic Ocean 
was made by Cook with selected dogs 
and men, in whom he had the utmost 
confidence. Mast fortunately the ice 
conditions proved to be unprecedentedly 
good, rendered so, it is probable, from 
large land-masses to the westward, 
which would protect from pressure the 
ice north of Heiberg Land. Cook’s dis- 
covery, in about 84° N., of Croker Land, 
far distant on the western horizon, is 
confirmatory of this suggestion. As a 
visit to the new land would have length- 
ened his route, he decided to take no 
step that might lessen his chances of 
reaching the Pole. 

The story of his northward journey 
over the ice of the Arctic Ocean is that 
of all arctic travel. Days of exhausting 
and often discouraging labor, nights of 
keen physical sufferings, deep anxieties 
as to the outcome of next day’s travel, 
careful husbanding of food supplies, the 
limitation of food issues to the low- 
est point practicable with continuing 
strength, annoying details of camping 
and cooking, the exacting character of 
astronomical observations, the necessity 
of keeping records, and the unremitting 
guarding of the food against the ever- 
ravenous and thieving dogs. 

Cook was surprised to find his path 
of travel free from the great disruptions 
of the pack and the consequent delays 
and detours—the greatest dangers and 
delayers of sledgemen. 

For nearly sixty miles the ice condi- 
tions were exceedingly favorable—level, 
unbroken, free from fissures. From the 
brief description now available they sug- 
gest a continental ice-foot projecting 
from low land, somewhat like the inland 
ice of Greenland, or the wasting remains 


of a great glacial ice-sheet, such as that 
in the Antarctic regions lately traversed 
by Shackleton. 

Cook’s observations showed that on 
April 20 he was within fourteen miles of 
the Pole, and that point was reached on 
April 21, 1909. ‘lhe character of ice 
made it doubtful whether the location of 
the Pole is on the sea or on a low land 
entirely covered by an ice-sheet. 

What a feeling of pride of achieve- 
ment and sense of deeds accomplished 
must have entered Cook’s heart on that 
notable day, as he displayed at the North 
Pole the Stars and Stripes! While per- 
sonally obtaining renown, he had in- 
sured to his country a geographical 
honor long coveted and hard striven for 
by the leading nations of the world. 

The outward journey was easy and 
featureless as compared with the return, 
Coming summer brought with it melting 
snows and wet apparel, the sea ice 
gradually wasted, the pack slowly disin- 
tegrated and finally made the attainment 
of land impossible. With decreasing 
food the dogs became available for 
emergency rations. The party appears 
to have been in imminent danger of 
perishing when a polar bear was killed. 
The disrupted pack obliged Cook to re- 
turn south between Heiberg and Ringnes 
lands. Subject to the vicissitudes of a 
drifting pack, they lived a most preca- 
rious existence thru occasional game. 
Finally, by a supreme effort, they 
reached the shore of Jones Sound, 
where they subsisted on the game of the 
country from September, 1908, to Feb- 
ruary, 1909, when they started on their 
return to Annootok. 

Commenting most briefly on this ex- 
traordinary journey, it is no small honor 
to have accomplished a geographical 
feat which has defied the best efforts of 
and with which are inextricably and im- 
mortally associated the names of such 
men as Hudson, Nelson, James Cook, 
Phipps, Scoresby, Parry, Nordenskjéld, 
Weyprecht, Wrangell, Andrée, and of 
the Americans Kane, Hayes, Hall, De 
Long and Lockwood—to mention only 
the dead. 


Center Conway, N. H. 





A Realization of “‘Macbeth”’ 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


[Madame Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck has just given a single performance of ‘the 
““Macbeth” of Shakespeare. Only fifty spectators were admitted to this representation. The 
action took place in the halls of the ancient Abbey of Saint-Wandrille (for the last two 
years the Maeterlincks’ summer home), that is to say, in the veritable Chateau of Macbeth. 
The spectators had only a few steps to take between the acts and found everywhere seats 
at their disposition. From first to last, they saw only persons dressed in the costume of 
the period; they thus had the constant illusion of being the guests of Macbeth. The roles 
were taken by the greatest actors of the Parisian stage, but their names were not revealed 
until after the representation, in order to leave to the personages of Shakespeare’s play all 
their impressive reality. Mr. Sanborn, who was one of the fifty fortunate guests, sends us 
the following interesting article about the occasion.—Ep1rTor.] 


sf ‘HE influence of Georgette Leblanc speak your work. There is a collaboration 


_  loftier and more real than that of the pen; it 
upon what may be called the sec is that of thought and of example. I have 


ond part of the work of Maurice had no need to imagine painfully the resolu- 
Maeterlinck has unquestionably been tions and the actions of an ideal sage, or to 
draw. from my heart the moral of a beautiful 
dream, necessarily a trifle vague. To listen to 
your words has sufficed. It has sufficed that 
my eyes have followed you attentively in life; 
they have followed thus the movements, the 
gestures, the habits of wisdom itself.” 


The “Portrait de Femme” of the rela- 
tively recent “Le Double Jardin” is (I 
have it from the best possible authority) 
a pen-picture of her whom Maeterlinck 

















INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL OF SAINT 
SATURNIN. 


(Eleventh century.) 











profound. “Aglavaine et Selysette” 
(published in 1896) marks the entrance 
into the poet’s life of this beautiful, bril- 
liant and highly intellectual woman. To 
her Maeterlinck offered “La Sagesse et (iicite essay he says: 
la Destinée,” in the following affection- q Ms shes ees gh ® 
v At the summit of her life the purest reason 
ate and noble words: that can illuminate a being keeps watch and 
“T dedicate to you this book, which is so to ward; but it shows only the grace and not the 
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GALLERY OF THE CLOISTER. 


has called “the unique and forceful 
friend, the equal comrade.” In this ex- 
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effort of light. Nothing appeared to me colder 


than reason before I had seen it playing thus 
about the brow of a young woman, like the 
lamp.of the sanctuary in the hands of a laugh- 
ing and innocent child. Her con- 
science is so natural and so sane that its 
breathing cannot be heard and that it seems 
to be unaware it exists. It is inflexible toward 
the activity it directs, but in this inflexibility 
is so much ease that it appears to pause to 
alight upon or bend over a flower, when it is 
really resisting with all its might an unjust 
sentiment or thought. A gesture, a naif and 
playful word, a laughing tear dissimulates the 
secret of the inner struggle. Everything it 
acquires possesses the grace of instinct; and 
everything that is instinctive has acquired in- 
nocence. ‘Instinct’ in the words of Balzac ‘is 
drenched in thought’; and thought covers sen- 
sibility with a clearer dew. ; Iphigenia, 
Antigone, sister of charity, if it be necessary, 
like every woman, she will not implore destiny 
to inflict a fatal wound for the sake of testing 
in an ultimate struggle the forces marvelous, 
erhaps, of an unexplored heart. She has 
earned their number and their weight in tran- 
quillity and in the sureness of her conscience. 
Barring one of those ordeals by which life 
forces us to the pitiless walls of a fatality or 
of a natural law without issue, she will take 
instinctively another route to the goal desig- 
nated by duty. Under no circumstances will 
her devotion and her sacrifice be resigned; 
they will never abandon themselves to the 
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perfidious sweetness of misfortune. Always 
on the alert, on the defensive and full of ro- 
bust confidence, she will ‘search, up to the very 
last moment, for the weak spot in the. event 
that crushes her. Her tears will be as pure, 
as sweet as the tears of those who do not re- 
sist the blows of fortune; but instead of dim- 
ming her sight, they will draw to it and mul- 
tinly for it the light that consoles or that 
saves.” 

The above delicate fabric of beautiful 
phrases subtly intimates that it is the 
woman who is the dynamic element in 
the ideal life partnership of Maurice 
Maeterlinck and Georgette Leblanc. 
And, of a truth, Georgette Leblanc is 
pre-eminently a creature of action, a be- 
ing splendidly endowed with the: capac- 
ity for doing things. She possesses an 


inexhaustible fund of initiative, .of en- 


ergy, of persistency and of address. 
These qualities were never more in evi- 
dence than in the train of events which 
culminated in the recent remarkable per- 
formance at the Abbey of Saint-Wand- 
rille of Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” The 


moment this ancient Norman abbey be- 
came her home—one would not be sur- 
prised to learn even that she had urged 














MACDUFF AND HIS ALLIES PLAN TO MARCH AGAINST MACBETH. 
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MACBETH CONFIDES TO LADY MACBETH HIS PLOT AGAINST THE LIFE OF BANQUO. 


its acquisition with this single end in 
view—Georgette Leblanc resolved to 
give Shakespeare’s somber drama of the 
Middle Ages in the medieval setting it 
provides; and from that time forth she 
focused all the resources of her strong 
and supple nature upon the attainment 
of this result. ‘“Saint-Wandrille,” she 
observed, jestingly (but there was grim 
determination under the pleasantry) 
‘“‘was constructed solely for ‘Macbeth.’ ” 
A caprice, perhaps—(“How,” says the 
sage of Saint-Wandrille, “should she 
possess the necessary energy if she were 
devoid of ambition and of pride? How 
should she save the grace of woman if 
she did not have its innocent vanities ?”) 
—but a royal, a sublime caprice; one 
which every worshiper of. the splendors 
of the past will understand, and one 
which every person who has been’ privi- 
leged to visit the venerable pile of Saint- 
Wandrille (an architectural jewel of the 
Northwest of France) must approve. 
The poet Abel Bonnard says: 


“Saint-Wandrille is indeed a fabulous abode. 
Not far from Gaudebec, near a river, at the 


base of a forest, it mingles in an enchanting 
confusion all the styles and all the centuries 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth: a richly 
embroidered Renaissance gateway; a church of 
the fourteenth century, its broken columns 
prone on the ground, its shattered vaults re- 
vealing the sky, its windows empty save for 
the azure, its stones which nature surrounds 
and reclaims, its arches whereon natural ivy 
covers sculptured ivy, its immense clusters of 
columns which seem to be turning into clumps 
of trees; end, adjoining it, a cloister of the 
fifteenth century, with its ardent and florid 
architecture, with its stores striped with 
mosses, grawed, reddened and oranged by 
lichens; and, everywhere, prostrate statues, 
busts deformed by humidity, keystones precip- 
itated into the grass, old doors hidden by 
foliage, thickets of fierce brambles; and also, 
gardens of trimmed yews, great portals of the 
seventeenth century and structures of the same 
period, worldly and pompous; and, under old 
swollen roofs, a chapter-hall, a chapel, an in- 
finitude of deserted halls, a labyrinth of silent 
corridors and rooms of the time of Louis XV 
with their robes of woodwork, and, especially, 
the.great refectory of the twelfth century with 
its barbarous amplitude, its pillars set in the 
wall, its silence where the least sound is sol- 
emn, its dimness where the least light is im- 
portant; and all this, not inharmonious but 
the reverse, all the epochs and all the styles 
being reconciled under the authority of Time, 
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like musicians under that of the conductor of 
the orchestra.” 

Had Georgette Leblanc merely de- 
sired to give a stage performance of 
“Macbeth” at Saint-Wandrille the under- 
taking would have been a relatively easy 
one; but what she desired was not to 
“play” “Macbeth,” not to “act” “Mac- 
beth,” but to re-enact it, to “realize” it, 
to live over again “the terrifying min- 
utes that precede, accompany and follow 
the murder of King Duncan” before 
spectators so few in number and so care- 
fully dissimulated that they would be 
for the characters of the drama as if 
they were not; and, furthermore, to give 
these same spectators the illusion of be- 
ing the guests of Macbeth in his castle 
at Inverness. And this was quite an- 
other matter. 

She secured—and this, it is easy to be- 
lieve, was by no means the least arduous 
of her tasks—the promise of her phleg- 
matic poet-philosopher husband to pre- 
pare a text which should meet the exi- 
gencies of so very special an occasion. 
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She wrenched the translation from him 
piecemeal, we are told, line by line, 
transcribing it herself upon scraps of 
paper. She searched for, and finally 
found, in actordom actors capable of 
sharing her enthusiasm and sufficiently 
interested in their art as art to work for 
love of it and to subscribe to the condi- 
tion (deemed indispensable to prevent 
the abuses of advertising) that their 
identity should not be revealed to the 
public until after the performance. She 
persuaded the druggist, the sheriff, etc., 
of the town of Caudebec (a couple of 
miles distant) to accept minor parts, and 
the young peasants of Saint-Wandrille 
and the region round about to serve as 
figurants ; and she trained them to con- 
duct themselves as human beings and 
not as puppets. Not content to follow 
the stage traditions in the matter of cos- 


‘tumes and household furnishings and 


utensils, she went to Bayeux to study 
the colors, lines and forms of the tapes- 
try of Queen Mathilde. She not only 
conducted rehearsals, but she supervised 
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carpenters, painters and costumers. She 
solved the problem of limiting the num- 
ber of spectators to fifty (a point regard- 
ing which she was inflexible) by an ap- 
peal to snobism (fixing the price of tick- 
ets at 200 francs each and publishing the 
names of subscribers), and then took the 
curse off the stratagem by promising to 
devote the profits to a well-known char- 
ity. 

At last, on the night of August 28 
(after more than one postpone- 
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The initial appearance of the witches, 
the arrival of Duncan (a touch of nature 
not on the program was. the sudden ap- 
pearance of Georgette Leblanc’s black 
wolf-dog imploring a caress), and the 
somnambulism of Lady Macbeth, were 
never before, probably, made so lifelike. 
These spectacles alone were worth a 
long journey. 

In attempting to “realize” Macbeth, 
however, Georgette Leblanc attempted a 





ment), the witches danced about 
a seething cauldron in the thick- 
ets to the east of the abbey. 
Smoking torches appeared in the 
neighboring forest, and Mac- 
beth and Banquo, emerging 
thence on horseback, listened to 
their weird and disturbing pre- 
dictions, and then entered the 
abbey by a terrace upon which 
the spectators were seated, pass- 
ing so close to them that they 
brushed them with their gar- 
ments. Lady Macbeth received 
Macbeth in the refectory and 
poisoned his mind with the am- 
bitious project which was to 
work his undoing. King Dun- 
can and his mounted retinue, 
coming from the direction of 
Yvetot, rode up the abbey drive- 
way with a great clatter of 
hoofs, flare of torches and blare 
of trumpets and dismounted in 
the court of honor north of the 
refectory. Duncan, looking 
around him, marveled at the 
clearness of the atmosphere and 
the beauty of the site. The | & 
stifled moans of the dying Dun- | = 
can assailed the walls of the 














chambers adjacent to the refec- 
tory. Macbeth summoned ban- 
dits to the chapter house and 
ordered them to assassinate Banquo and 
Fleance. Macbeth gave a royal banquet 
in the refectory and astounded and 
alarmed his guests by his ravings. Mac~ 
beth consulted the witches in the cloister 
and saw the long line of kings descended 
from Banquo pass thru its galleries. Lady 
Macbeth, with glazed eyes and mumbling, 
tell-tale lips, descended the magnificent 
staircase of the refectory. Macbeth en- 
countered Macduff at the refectory door 
and fell pierced by his sword. 





IN THE CLOISTER. 
The scene of somnambulism. 


thing verging so close on the impossible 
that it is not uncharitable to affirm that 
she did not meet with unqualified suc- 
cess. Leaving to one side (as possibly 
unfair, tho of vast importance) whether 
Shakespeare in French is really Shake- 
speare, it may as well be admitted that 
the spectator often remained uncon- 
vinced. The hoary stage conventions of 
meditations made vocal in soliloquies, of 
the reading aloud of letters (for the 
benefit of the audience), and of “asides” 
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(also for the benefit of the audience) 
were preserved; and the voices in the 
most intimate conversations were pitched 
to carry far. The bellowings ot Mac- 
beth, after he had murdered Duncan, 
were quite as well calculated to wake the 
porter as were the subsequent knockings 
at the refectory door. Shere were no 
footlights, of course, and there was a 
welcome absence of powder and rouge 
and similar “make-up”; but calcium 
lights and other mechanical appliances 
were employed to produce effects, and 
the inquisitive eye detected a prompter 
under a table or behind a chair. The 
banquet, in spite of the care for histor- 
ical accuracy with which the table was 
spread, did not rise above the typical 
stage banquet; all the guests seemed to 
be aware that they were present not to 
eat, but because their host was to see an 
apparition. The tombs of those who 
rose from the dead in the cloister were 
manifestly the handiwork of the Saint- 
Wandrille carpenter. The fight to the 
death of Macduff and Macbeth was a 
stage fight. The spectators lacked the 
good taste to refrain from applause, and 
the long waits between the acts (which 
they passed in a room containing mod- 
ern upholstered easy chairs) put their 
understandings and their emotions more 
or less out of tune with the medievalism 
of the piece. The supper served them 
by Monsieur and Madame Maeterlinck 
after the play, tho exceedingly grateful 
to the inner man, presented the distinct 
disadvantage of being attended by the 
recent dead. The “cuttings” (which in- 
cluded the murders of Banquo and of 
Lady Macduff and her children) were 
as numerous as in any of the current 
acted versions. Furthermore, the Saint- 
Wandrille performance was quite as in- 
different to considerations of time and 
of space as the stage performance. Dun- 
can, according to the Hollinshed chron- 
icle, was killed in the eleventh century. 
Now, only a few inconsiderable frag- 
ments of the Abbey of Saint-Wandrille 
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date from this epoch, the oldest parts of 
any importance being no earlier than the 
twelfth century, and most of them being 
much later. For the purist, conse- 
quently, and even for the conscientious, 


‘up-to-date stage manager to put the 


costumes of the time of Macbeth into 
this setting was very like putting colon- 
ial costumes into the setting of a mod- 
ern flat. A two minutes’ walk thru halls 
and corridors carried the spectator from 
the palace of Duncan at Foris to the 
castle of Macbeth at Inverness, and the 
preparations in England to march 
against Macbeth in Scotland took place 
in the very cloister in which Macbeth 
consulted the witches, and immediately 
after this consultation. Similarly, the 
‘spectator who had just been conducted 
into the refectory from a_ beautiful 
moonlight scene out of doors was not a 
little disconcerted to learn, at the end of 
the murder scene, that the night had 
been one of unprecedented severity. 

In short, Georgette Leblanc “real- 
ized” not “Macbeth,” but certain pas- 
sages of “Macbeth.” The Saint-Wand- 
rille “Macbeth,” taken broad and long, 
makes equally great demands upon the 
imagination and indulgence of the spec- 
tator with any other “Macbeth.” In 
abolishing one set of conventions it has 
created another set. Georgette Leblanc 
has not yet found the way to “realize” 
Shakespeare, but it may be that she has 
found “the way to the way.” Or it may 
be that the plays of Shakespeare were 
not designed to be “realized” in the 
sense in which Georgette Leblanc under- 
stands that word. It is possible that 
Shakespeare wrote with stage artifice in 
view, that he abhorred “the light of com- 
mon day,” and that he wished his per- 
sonages to dwell forever in the shadowy 
borderland that lies between real life and 
dreams. However this may be, Georgette 
Leblanc provided a fresh and welcome 
artistic and literary sensation, and this, 
in these jaded times, is no mean matter. 


Paris, FRANCE. 








The Seizure of 
the People’s Water Power 


BY WILLARD FRENCH 


American citizens looked for- 

ward to a vigorous enforcement 
of the Roosevelt policies for the next 
four years. 

It is probable that certain elements, 
notably those whose habitat is tradition- 
ally given as Wall Street, were satisfied 
that vigor in the enforcement of the 
Roosevelt policies would at least be held 
within the bounds of a reasonable mod- 
eration. But it is a fair assumption that 
an overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican body politic were confident that the 
incoming administration would take up 
the public land policies where the outgo- 
ing administration had laid them down. 

Within a period of less than six 
months many American citizens have 
grown doubtful whether certain ele- 
ments in the present administration are 
working for freedom of opportunity for 
the individual. This doubt, early de- 
fined, has spread and intensified so rap- 
idly that it now assumes national pro- 
portions, and goes deeper than either 
politics or policies. It raises the direct 
question of the integrity of officials in 
high office. 

The first issue raised between what 
may be called, for purposes of identifica- 
tion, the Ballinger and Pinchot forces, 
and which is clearly outlined in Mr. 
Pinchot’s speech before the National 
Irrigation Congress, at Spokane, was 
essentially a legal one. The central 
question involved was whether he is the 
better lawyer who acts only under spe- 
cific affirmative legal provision, or he 
who acts without specific provision, pro- 
vided his action is constitutional and in 
sympathy with the spirit of existing 
laws. 

Out of this apparently somewhat aca- 
demic question grew rapidly a second 
question which was practical instead of 
theoretical, national instead of technical, 
and of immediate interest and impor- 
tance to every American citizen. It was 
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whether the property of the people, par- 
ticularly within the public domain of the 
West, can be adequately conserved and 
effectively protected from theft under 
administration by lawyers of the Bal- 
linger school. 

Out of these two questions grew a 
third question, not necessarily a part of 
either and not necessarily influencing a 
decision upon either, but the dominant 
question squarely before the American 
people and their President today, upon 
which apparently the present issue in all 
its parts will be mainly determined: 
Whether the Interior Department is now 
being administered in the interests of 
the people or in the interests of the cor- 
porations. 

Freed from hysteria and consequent 
exaggeration, the charges against the 
administration of the Interior Depart- 
ment since the 4th of March are these: 

1. That action under the law has not 
heen sufficiently vigorous to protect 
valuable water powers in public owner- 
ship from passing into unregulated and 
inonopolistic corporate ownership. 

2. That cases before the Interior De- 
partment involving enormously valuable 
coal lands in Alaska have been handled 
in the interests of the claimants under 
methods and policies arousing grave sus- 
picion. 

3. That the action of the Interior De- 
partment since the 4th of March in both 
these instances is justified neither legally 
nor morally, and involves radical depart- 
ure from the Roosevelt policies. These 
policies President Taft, in his inaugural 
address, ratified unreservedly. 

The following are the facts which fur- 
nish a basis for conclusions regarding 
the first charge: 

Prior to the early ’90s the amount of 
electric energy developed by water 
power was negligible. Today about 
5,000,000 horse power are so developed, 
of which over one-third is controlled by 
thirteen concerns. Of these concerns, 
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the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company are the most important, since 
they directly control over 1,000,000 
horsepower, and indirectly control a, 
vastly larger amount. This central con- 
trol is increasing, both with the inevi- 
table play of economic forces and with 
the ever-widening radius of electric 
power transmission. Transmission over 
a distance of 200 miles is now commer- 
cially possible, which gives an area of 
120,000 square miles as tributary to a 
central power plant. Electrical engi- 
neers of achievement believe that 200 
miles is trifling compared with the dis- 
tance over which electric power can be 
transmitted in the near future, as the 
result of improved methods. 

Not all the power sites on the public 
domain have been acquired under the 
power-site laws. Water companies have 
used the mining laws very largely for 
securing permanent title to lands along 
the streams, so as to enable them to con- 
trol water powers. The title to the dam 
site on which is located the dam or the 
reservoir which supplies water for the 
city of Denver was obtained by entering 
this site as a building stone claim. This 
claim was sold to the patentee by the 
Government for a few hundred dollars. 
Its value is many millions. The public 
land laws have been perverted in this 
manner all over the West. Sites for 
summer resort hotels are frequently ac- 
quired under the mining laws, altho the 
land contains no mineral whatever. 

Prior to the construction of the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, an engi- 
neer in its employ and his associates be- 
gan to locate mining claims along the 
line of the proposed railroad. These 
claims aggregated 365,000 acres. No 
mining was ever done upon any one of 
them. Before the road was built the 
engineer had formed a company and left 
the employ of the railroad. He then 
sold or pretendéd to sell to the railroad 
company a right of way across his sup- 
posed claims. About this time the Gov- 
ernment stepped in and 38,000 acres of 
the claims were relinquished. After a 
hearing which cost several thousand 
dollars, 11,000 acres additional were de- 
feated. Further proceedings against the 
200,000 acres still covered by the claims 
must be had. 





The following detailed information as 
to the control exercised by the General 
Electric and the Westinghouse compa- 
nies has been obtained from authorita- 
tive sources. This control is shown di- 
rectly or thru subsidiary corporations, or 
indicated by the appearance of certain 
individuals unquestionably connected 
with the controlling company. For the 
General Electric the subsidiary corpora- 
tions are as follows: 

United Electric Securities Company (Maine, 


Electrical Securities Corporation (New 
York, 1904). 

Electric Bond and Share Company (New 
York, 1905). 


Individuals closely connected with the 
General Electric Company water-power 
control are: 


Sydney Z. Mitchell, vice-president and treas- 
urer Electric Bond and Share Company (Gen- 
eral Electric; see above), formerly with Stone 
& Webster, of Boston, to be mentioned later. 

J. D. Mortimer, assistant secretary Electric 
Bond and Share Company (General Electric; 
see above) and director of American Gas and 
Electric Company. 

C. N. Mason, vice-president Electrical Se- 
curities Corporation and of United Electric 
Securities Company (General Electric; see 
above). 

H. L_ Doherty, president American Gas and 
Electric Company, which in 1908 controlled at 
least nineteen lighting and gas companies in 
various parts of the United States, and is, in 
turn, controlled by the Electric Bond and 
Share Company (General Electric; see above). 


The Westinghouse concentration or 
group comprises the following compa- 
nies : 


The Security Investment Company; 

Electric Properties Company (New York, 
1906), successor to Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co.; and the 

Smith interests, represented by C. Elmer 
Smith and S. Fahs Smith, of S. Morgan Smith 
Company, important manufacturers of water 
turbines. While C. Elmer Smith is interested 
in at least two General Electric power com- 
panies the Smith interests seem especially har- 
monious with the Westinghouse group, and 
are so classified. 

The individual names most prominent- 
ly identified are: 

John F. Wallace, of New York, president 
Electric Properties ‘Comp any. 

George C. Smith, of Pittsburgh and New 
York, vice- president and director of the Elec- 
tric Properties Company. 

C. Elmer Smith, of Smith interests. 

Those power companies which are ad- 
mittedly Westinghouse are: 

Atlanta Water and Electric Power Com- 
pany, on the Chattahoochee River above At- 
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lanta, Ga., with an installation of 17,000 horse 
power. C. Elmer Smith is president and 
George C. Smith and S. Fahs Smith directors. 

Ontario Power Company, of Niagara Falls, 
a Canadian Corporation on the Canadian side, 
with an installation of 66,000 horse power. 
Together with its distributing company in the 
United States, the Niagara, Lockport and On- 
tario Power Company, it is known as a West- 
inghouse concern, H. H. Westinghouse being 
president of the latter, and the majority of its 
stock being voted by the Electric Power Se- 
curities Company of New York, a construc- 
tion company owned by Westinghouse inter- 
ests. 


Those power companies whose con- 
nection with Westinghouse interests is 
inferred from substantial evidence are: 


Albany Power and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, near Albany, Ga., with 3,500 horse power 
installed, on the Kinchatoonee, and owning 
besides a site on the Flint River, estimated at 
10,000 horse power, has for its vice-president 
C. Elmer Smith (Smith interests). 

Electric Manufacturing and Power Com- 
pany, on the Broad River, near Spartanburg, 

C., with 11,000 horse power installed, has 
on its directorate E. H. Jennings, of Pitts- 
burgh, a director of the Electric Properties 
Company (Westinghouse). 

Savannah River Power Company, on the 
Savannah River, near Anderson,’ S. C., has an 
installed development of 3,000 horse power, 
and owns besides a site of 6,000 horse power. 
This company has on its directorate C, Elmer 
Smith (Smith interests). 

Gainesville Electric Railway Company, with 
1,500 horse power installed, on the Chestagee 
River, a tributary of the Chattachoochee, near 
Gainesville, Ga. Eighty-five per cent. of its 
stock is owned by the North Georgia Electric 
Company (Smith interests). 

North Georgia Electric Company; one de- 
velopment of 3,000 horse power and at least 
seven other power sites on the upper waters 
of the Chattahoochee, and thru the Etowah 
Power Company, personally identified with 
itself, it owns four other sites on the head- 
waters of the Coosa River. C. Elmer Smith is 
vice-president. 

Chattanooga and Tennessee River Power 
Company, in process of construction at Hale 
Bar on the Tennessee River, below Chatta- 
nooga, in co-operation with the War Depart- 
ment, by which the Government obtains slack- 
water navigation. The company in return re- 
ceives ownership of the power of 58,000 horse 
power to be installed. This company is being 
personally financed by A. N. Brady, of New 
York, a director of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. Mr. Brady is 
also a director of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, whose interests control the Southern 
Power Company. 


Northern Colorado Power Company, which 
has a stream development at Lafayette, Colo., 
and is projecting power plants on the Platte, 
has John F. Wallace and George C. Smith on 
its directorate (Westinghouse). 
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Nor do these two great concentrations 
completely tell the story. The Gould in- 
terests located in Virginia already own 
a controlling interest in undeveloped 
power sites on the James, Appomattox 
and Rappahannock rivers. The South- 
ern Power Company, the largest operat- 
ing power company in the South, sup- 
plies 110 cotton mills and other factories 
in 28 towns in North and South Caro- 
lina. Messrs. B. N. Duke, J. B. Duke 
and Junius Parker, of the American To- 
bacco Company, are officers and direc- 
tors. 

Stone & Webster, of Boston, own and 
control powers and sites in Florida, 
Georgia, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
in the Puget Sound region, with a total 
capacity of 150,000 horse power. 

The Hudson River Electric Power 
Company, with its subsidiary companies, 
controls 75,000 horse power, developed 
and undeveloped. To within a year, C. 
Elmer Smith, of the Smith interests, and 
consequently of the Westinghouse 
group, was a director. 

This list does not include other grow- 
ing concentrations of power in New 
England and on the Pacific Coast, nota- 
bly in Southern California, Western 
Nevada and Oregon. 

To sum up, it is obvious that the omi- 
nous control of the developed water 
powers in the United States is trifling in 
its importance to the nation compared 
with the growing concentration in a few 
hands of title to undeveloped water- 
power sites. It must be borne in mind 
also that the power sites acquired by 
power companies are presumably the 
best sites. It is no secret that the most 
complete information regarding the un- 
developed power resources of the United 
States, even upon the public lands them- 
selves, is possessed, not by the Govern- 
ment, but by the corporations. Long 
before the underpaid Federal engineers 
had even begun a desultory study of the 
power situation, the picked and munifi- 
cently paid employees of the power com- 
panies had instituted a systematic and 
searching study of the power possibili- 
ties of the public domain. It is signifi- 
cant that their investigations have not 
been confined merely to undeveloped 
sites, but that close upon the heels of 
the Government projects for the recla- 
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mation of arid lands follow the corpo- 
rations, with propositions of contracts 
looking to the complete monopoly of the 
power possibilities created thru the con- 
struction of the Government reservoirs 
and dams. 

The existence of this growing monop- 
oly was keenly realized by ex-President 
Roosevelt. His position, briefly stated, 
was as follows: 

The public domain contains power 
sites which belong to the people and 
which are rapidly passing into corporate 
ownership. That these power sites must 
be developed in the interests of all the 
people*is plain. The West needs power, 
and the only great source of power not 
yet fully developed is water power. In 
order that the water powers not yet de- 
veloped may be saved for legitimate use 
and from unregulated use, it is neces- 
sary to stop the theft of them until Con- 
gress has time to enact the necessary 
legislation. This should provide that 
power sites on the public domain may be 
leased under contracts which insure the 
protection of the public interest in their 
use. 

Consequently, one of the last acts of 
Mr. Roosevelt as President was to with- 
draw from all forms of settlement and 
entry that portion of the unappropriated 
public domain which contains the more 
important sites for the development -of 
water power. These withdrawals aggre- 
gated largely in excess of 1,000,000 
acres. The purpose for which they were 
made is still further shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the report of Mr. 
Garfield as Secretary of the Interior for 
the year 1908: 

“The movement for the conservation of our 
natural resources shows that the people of the 
United States have fully awakened to the vital 
necessity of caring for what is left of the pub- 
lic domain. Conservation means not only the 
preservation of our resources, but as well their 
wise and immediate use, and the prevention of 
their misuse, whether by way of waste or 
monopolistic and speculative control. 

oe = f there be no power to affirma- 
tively provide for the ultimate use or disposi- 
tion of the public domain in accordance with 
the needs of the public welfare. it is the duty 
of the Executive to temporarily prevent its ac- 
quisition until Congress may have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the question and adopt ap- 
propriate legislation.” 

In the same report Secretary Garfield 
criticised existing right-of-way laws, 


under which power sites are acquired, 
and specified the character of legislation 
needed to protect the public interest and 
to afford investors proper security. His 
language was as follows: 

“The right-of-way laws are neither equit- 
able, certain, nor just. Some of these laws 
give everything to the grantee without protect- 
ing the people’s interests. Others fail abso- 
lutely to give the grantees that business secur- 
ity which must be the foundation for great 
development. Another class is so uncertain 
in wording that it cannot be administered with- 
out friction. All right-of-way laws should be 
codified and revised so that they will be just, 
reasonable, and certain. The grantees should 
have security against revocation, except be- 
cause of non-use or misuse, and a sufficient 
period of enjoyment, so that they can afford to 
spend the necessary money for development. 
The people’s interests should be protected by 
provision for the return of the grant to their 
control at some reasonable time in the future, 
in order that it may be disposed of ‘again ac- 
cording to the demands of the public welfare 
at that time. The best public interest also de- 
mands that the right-of-way laws provide a 
definite and speedy procedure for the revoca- 
tion of rights of way because of willful and 
continued non-use or misuse.” 

Eight bills were introduced in the 
Sixtieth Congress which in one form or 
another met the demands of the power 
companies, by making it easy for them 
to secure power sites on the public do- 
main in perpetuity, without compensa- 
tion to the people, and wholly free from 
Federal control. Every one of these 
bills violated the policy of the Govern- 
ment, repeatedly outlined by President 
Roosevelt and now applied by the Forest 
Service within national forests. The 
bills and their authors were as follows: 

Senate Bills. 
No. 132—Heyburn. 
No. 435—Fulton. 
No. 2661—Crane. 
No. 4060—Guggenheim. 
No. 6626—Teller. 

House Bills. 
No. 212—Howell. 
No. 3907—Bonynge. 
No. 11356—Mondell. 


None of these bills became law. It is 
significant that their authors are among 
the most vehement opposers of the 
Roosevelt conservation policies. It is 
also significant that after Mr. Ballinger 
became Secretary of the Interior, Sen- 
ator Heyburn and Representative Mon- 
dell were two of the first to write Mr. 
Ballinger, complaining that the with- 
drawals of power sites by President 
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Roosevelt were illegal. During March, 
1909, Secretary Ballinger wrote Senator 
Heyburn in reply to his criticism, that 
the question of the legality of these with- 
drawals would soon be determined by 
him in conjunction with the Attorney- 
General. 

Secretary Ballinger then called upon 
Director Newell, of the Reclamation 
Service, who had originally recommend- 
ed the withdrawals, for an explanation 
of their legality. But before a reply had 
been received from Mr. Newell, and 
without any decision upon the subject 
by the Attorney-General, Secretary Bal- 
linger began to revoke the withdrawals 
made under President Roosevelt by 
Secretary Garfield. These revocations 
continued until two-thirds of the area 
withdrawn had been restored. Then, 
after a conference with the President, 
Secretary Ballinger first discovered that 
it was legal for him to withdraw power 
sites. This he proceeded to do, with 
some deliberation at first, but within the 
last few weeks with an eagerness and a 
freedom equaled only by that of Secre- 
tary Garfield. 

It is significant again that, altho Sec- 
retary Ballinger has alleged that the 
purpose of his power site withdrawals is 
to secure legislation, he has never either 
criticised the legislation suggested by 
his predecessor, or outlined a legal pol- 
icy of his own. 

To sum up, President Roosevelt took 
vigorous action in withdrawing power 
sites of enormous importance to the peo- 
ple, which, in view of the inadequacy of 
existing law, could in no other way be 
protected from unregulated corporate 
acquirement. Secretary Ballinger re- 
stored to entry two-thirds of these 
power sites, opening them to unregu- 
lated acquisition by corporations and 
individuals. He then so far changed his 
mind as to withdraw a portion of that 
which he had released, on information 
no more definite than that on which the 
original withdrawals by President Roose- 
velt were made. Whether power sites 
were lost to the people and gained by 
the interests, or to what extent, as the 
result of Mr. Ballinger’s exceedingly de- 
liberate action in ascertaining his own 
powers under the law, has not yet been 
fully ascertained. It is generally under- 
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stood that Mr. Myron T. Herrick, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, suggested at least one 
of Secretary Ballinger’s restorations of 
power sites in Montana. Mr. Herrick’s 
suggestion was warmly followed by that 
of Senator Carter, of Montana. 

So much for the first charge. The 
facts regarding the second charge are 
these : 

During the Roosevelt administration, 
under the spur of Secretary Garfield, 
the General Land Office partially inves- 
tigated coal claims in Alaska, involving 
about 900 entries and 140,000 acres of 
land, containing a deposit of 1,500,000,- 
ooo long tons of coal. One of the groups 
of these coal claims was known as the 
Cunningham group,. covering 5,200 
acres, near Katalla, and containing 
about 63,000,000 long tons of coal, a 
large amount of timber, and waterfalls 
which furnish 4,000 horse power avail- 
able for mining and other purposes. 
Facts now available show that these coal 
claims were inspired by the Guggenheim 
syndicate, into whose hands the claims 
would have passed. This syndicate owns 
copper mines of enormous value in 
Alaska, and it already controls the trans- 
portation companies on land and water, 
the terminals and the wharves. Only 
the coal was needed to make the monop- 
oly complete. 

Labor conditions at present prevent 
the mining and shipping of the Alaskan 
coal covered by these fraudulent loca- 
tions, but when the Panama Canal is 
completed, labor and transportation con- 
ditions will be so modified that the coal 
will be available on the Atlantic as well 
as on the Pacific Coast. The proposed 
monopoly, therefore, involves the future 
coal supply of the whole country, and 
presents the last opportunity of the peo- 
ple to regulate that supply. 

Mr. Ballinger, while Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, displaced a 
former special agent from the control 
of these cases and placed them in the 
hands of Chief of Field Division L. R. 
Glavis. Before Mr. Glavis’s investiga- 
tion was fairly begun. the claims were, 
with the approval of Commissioner Bal- 
linger, clear-listed for patent upon the 
report of the former special agent. In 
consequence of a protest from Glavis, 
Secretary Garfield required Commis- 
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sioner Ballinger to suspend the issue of 
patent upon the claims and continue the 
investigation. After this suspension, 
Commissioner Ballinger appeared before 
a committee of Congress and alleged 
that the charges against the claims were 
only “technical,” and advocated legisla- 
tion to authorize the issuance of patent 
for them. A little later, Senator Hey- 
burn introduced a bill, which fortunately 
failed of passage. Had it passed, it 
would have required the patenting of the 
Cunningham and other coal claims. 
Secretary Garfield made an adverse re- 
port upon this bill, and called attention 
to the fact that its passage would vali- 
date many claims initiated thru “dum- 
my” entrymen and thru conspiracy to 
defraud the United States. 

One person could at that time, under 
the law, locate and enter not more than 
160 acres of coal land in Alaska. To 
avoid this provision of the law and to 
control a large body of coal land, sev- 
eral men went to the laboring camps of 
the Great Northern Railway, near Seat- 
tle, and to the docks at Seattle, and se- 
cured powers of attorney from laborers 
having no knowledge of Alaska coal 
lands and no money with which to pur- 
chase them. These laborers also, at the 
same time, gave powers of attorney to 
the individuals referred to, authorizing 
them to sell the land so located. Per- 


haps the laborers received some infini-. 


tesimal consideration. The controlling 
individuals afterward, acting under the 
powers of attorney, substituted the 
names of responsible persons who either 
represented them or paid a valuable con- 
sideration for an interest in the loca- 
tions. These locations, so located by 
“dummy” entrymen, were then consoli- 
dated into a corporation, according to 
the original intention of the controlling 
individuals. 

This system was followed in the Cun- 
-ningham and other Alaskan coal claims 
involved in the investigations above re- 
ferred to, and ordered by Secretary Gar- 
field. 

Congress adopted Secretary Garfield’s 
views, and enacted the law of May 28, 
1908, which allowed the consolidation of 
legal claims to certain well-defined lim- 
its, but subject to an anti-trust clause, 
which was also suggested by Mr. Gar- 
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field. Notwithstanding this action, the 
General Land Office suspended the in- 
vestigation by Glavis during the summer 
of 1908, and until October of that year. 
the examination then proceeded with- 
out unusual features until six days after 
Mr. Ballinger’s induction into office as 
Secretary of the Interior. Upon resign- 
ing as Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, Mr. Ballinger had become 
attorney for the claimants to the Cun- 
ningham and other Alaska coal claims. 

Secretary Garfield, Commissioner Den- 
nett and Chief of Field Service Schwartz 
appeared on January 30, 1909, before a 
select committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and testified concerning al- 
leged fraudulent land claims pending be- 
fore the Department of the Interior for 
action. Among the claims discussed 
were the Cunningham group. Secretary 
Garfield exprest himself as positive that 
the act of 1908 did not validate these 
claims or permit their consolidation, and 
stated that the evidence developed by 
the investigation then in progress con- 
vinced him that the claims were illegal 
and fraudulent. — 

Mr. Garfield’s views were indorsed by 
Mr. Schwartz, who also outlined the 
plan which had been followed by the 
claimants to perpetrate the fraud. Mr. 
Schwartz based his opinion upon the re- 
ports of Chief of Field Division Glavis, 
to whom he referred as “‘one of our most 
conservative and careful men.” 

Mr. Dennett’s testimony concerning 
the claims was evasive, but clearly 
friendly toward them. 

Almost immediately after Mr. Ballin- 
ger became Secretary of the Interior, 
the General Land Office began to urge 
Glavis to make an immediate report on 
the Cunningham claims. On May 19, 
Assistant Secretary Pierce rendered a 
decision declaring that charges of con- 
spiracy would not lie against the Alaska 
coal claims because of the act of 1908, 
and ordered the clear-listing and patent- 
ing of claims of a character described by 
him in terms which clearly included the 
Cunningham group. Glavis was imme- 
diately directed to make a report in ac- 
cordance with this decision, but before 
further action by the General Land 
Office, the Attorney-General, on June 12, 
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1gog, made a decision overruling Secre- 
tary Pierce on every point. In conse- 
quence, it was necessary for the contro- 
versy over the claims to proceed to a 
decision. 

The General Land Office again began 
urging Glavis to take immediate action, 
with a view to a hearing on the cases. 
Glavis explained that the evidence was 
not legally complete, and that if an im- 
mediate hearing was ordered he would 
be compelled to rely to a considerable 
extent on the testimony of the claimants 
themselves. He urged a delay of thirty 
to sixty days in order to collect inde- 
pendent .evidence. Not only were his 
protests overruled, but an agent from 
another district was sent to take charge 
of the cases, and Glavis was censured as 
“insubordinate.” Action unprecedented 
in the history of public land practice had 
already been taken, by ordering the 
hearings held before a traveling com- 
missioner, and the collection of evidence 
while the hearings were in progress. 

Then, for the first time, Glavis called 
upon the Forestry Service for assistance. 
That Service was hitherto wholly unin- 
formed of plans for an ‘immediate hear- 
ing, altho half the claims are within the 
Chugach National Forest. 

A request by the Forest Service for 
temporary delay to ascertain the neces- 
sity for field investigation within the 
Chugach National Forest was unan- 
swered. Only when an emphatic request 
for suspension of the proposed hearings 
was made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture did the Department of the Interior 
vouchsafe a reply. 

It was toward the end of August that 
Chief of Field Division Glavis, by laying 
the case before the President, precipi- 
tated the storm which had been brewing 
since March 4. 
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Here the case rests. To sum up, more 
than a billion dollars worth of coal be- 
longing to the American people has, 


‘since March 4, been in grave danger of 


passing illegally into corporate hands. 
The record, so far as it is obtainable, 
does not show that the official actions 
of the Department of the Interior have 
lessened this danger, but that they have 
created it. Under Secretary Garfield 
these coal claims were passing unswerv- 
ingly in the direction of cancellation. 
Under Secretary Ballinger they were 
passing umnswervingly into corporate 
hands. Here again the case rests. 

In the Oregon land fraud cases, so 
recently a matter of public scandal, it 
was alleged that high officials had con- 
spired to create national forests, or for- 
est reserves, as they were then called, to 
allow railroad companies and other large 
holders of land to exchange denuded and 
worthless land for valuable timbered 
land. It was only after the corporations 
had traded nearly all of their worthless 
land that the law allowing the exchange 
was repealed. The present Administra- 
tion is presented with the opportunity to 
stop the Alaska coal land frauds before 
their perfection and before the Govern- 
ment has lost its property. It is also 
presented with the opportunity of secur- 
ing right-of-way laws which will pre- 
vent the completion of the power monop- 
oly. Ex-President Roosevelt labored 
vigorously to secure such right-of-way 
laws, but as stated in his veto of April 
13, 1908, of the James River Dam Bill, 
his efforts were frustrated by “lobby” 
of the power companies before Con- 
gress. All friends of that Administra- 
tion hope to see the present Administra- 


tion finish the good work begun by 


President Roosevelt. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia 


Tue fifth volume of The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia* lies before us, fortified—if 
that be an appropriate word—by the 
“Nihil obstat” of a diocesan censor and 
the “Imprimatur” of the Archbishop of 
New York. We wish well to this great 
undertaking and would be pleased to say 
that it fulfils the exacting requirements 
of modern scholarship. But what can a 
candid critic do but despair when impor- 
tant articles like “Esther,” “Elijah,” 
“Elisha,” “Ecclesiastes,” “Divination,” 
and “Eucharist” are assigned to writers 
whose incompetence fairly takes one’s 
breath away? The writer of the paper 
on “Ecclesiastes” not only maintains a 
unitary authorship of that book—Solo- 
mon’s namely—but attributes to this au- 
thor a mysticism hardly less spiritual 
than that of Thomas 4 Kempis. The 
studies of “Elijah” and “Elisha” are lit- 
tle more than paraphrases of the biblical 
narrative, without even an attempt at 
criticism, or a reference to modern schol- 
arship concerning these prophets. And 
the immense importance of Elijah in late 
Jewish apocalyptic literature—a point 
which throws no little light on the story 
of the Transfiguration—is absolutely ig- 
nored. As to the article on “Esther,” 
one could endure the author’s maintain- 
ing that this book is historical even “in 
detail”; but how can a scientific biblical 
student characterize the astounding as- 
sertion that it is the “more generally ac- 
cepted opinion among contemporary 
critics,” “that the work is substantially 
historical?” The articles on “Divina- 
tion,” “Exorcism,” and “Discernment of 
Spirits” take but little cognizance of com- 
parative religion and none at all of mod- 
ern psychology. Likewise the essay on 
“Spiritual Direction”’—a topic which 
serves its Jesuit author for a pretense to 
attack Americanism—is destitute of any 
reflection upon the character-aspect of 
spiritual direction, and contains not a 
word of warning as to the parasitic type 


New 





*Tur Catnotic Encycropepia. Fifth Volume. 


York: Robert Appleton. $6. 








of man, or more probably woman, that 
the classic species of spiritual direction 
is only too likely to produce. The sub- 
ject of the “Eucharist”—certainly the 
most important in this volume—is dealt 
with in the old-fashioned manner in 
which theologians like Bossuet or Bishop 
Milner would have treated it. Of the 
immense work of recent criticism on the 
Lord’s Supper there is not a trace. In 
robust disregard of criticism the author 
drives thru patristic history. with the 
statement that, from the “Didaché” on, 
the Fathers—Augustine being only an 
apparent exception—bear illustrious wit- 
ness to the Church’s present dogma ; and 
with the accessory statement that thru all 
Christian history up to the ninth century 
there is no trace of controversy concern- 
ing the Real Presence. It is astonishing 
that he could have made the former 
statement if he has ever read the “Dida- 
ché,” and impossible that he could have 
perpetrated the latter if he had gone thru 
the work of the Catholic Batiffol, where- 
in he would have found proofs of very 
serious differences about the Eucharist 
many centuries before the ninth. 

A marvelous instance of theological 
reasoning is to be found in the article on 
“Divorce.” There we are told that mar- 
riage, by the law of nature, is intrinsic- 
ally indissoluble. Yet a few lines later 
we read that the Almighty Author of the 
law of nature inspired Moses to enact 
the very lax system of divorce which pre- 
vailed among the Jews. Not less start- 
ling in this series of incoherences is the 
assertion that the Pope himself can dis- 
solve the intrinsically indissoluble mar- 
riages of the unbaptized. Something 
uglier than incompetence lies in a dec- 
laration in the article on “Dupanloup,” 
to the effect that the anti-Infallibilists at 
the Vatican Council “for political rea- 
sons” “stood if not against papal infalli- 
bility, at least against the opportuneness 
of the definition.” With Hefele, Ken- 
rick, Déllinger, and the _ schismatic 
Church of the Old Catholics before 
one’s eyes it requires unusual charity to 
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attribute to the writer of such a state- 
ment nothing worse than ignorance. Let 
us conclude with grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Gibot for his calm, com- 
petent study of Ecclesiasticus; to Dom 
Chapman for his studies in early Church 
history; and to Dr. Hyvernat for his 
sketch of Coptic literature. These men 


and one or two others give us glimpses © 


of fair and comprehensive scholarship 
which are as refreshing and nearly as far 
apart as oases in the Sahara. 


& 
Railroad Freight Rates. By Logan G. Mc- 
Pherson. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. $2.25. 


Mr. McPherson has made railroading 
a life study and is received at our great 
universities as an authority on that sub- 
ject. This exhaustive volume contains 
the first thoro analysis of freight rate 
schedules, an analysis which explains if 
it does not excuse much seeming ab- 
surdity and injustice in railroad charges. 
Tho a merchant who pays more for a 
short haul than his rival for a long haul 
may not be reconciled to ruin by the 
proof that the railroad makes the lower 
charge to his competitor not at all out 
of love for that competitor but purely to 
meet water competition, yet he may see 
that the railroad is as much under eco- 
nomic pressure as he himself. The in- 
dependent firm that howled against the 
enormities of the rebates which fattened 
big corporations may be consoled with 
the proof that railroad managers, at 
least those who were honest, reprobated 
rebates and discriminations and now 
join in jubilation over their diminution— 
a diminution which some recent court 
records show to be a little farther from 
disappearance than this author believes. 
Housewives, it. seems, have little direct 
interest in railroad rates; for free car- 
riage would not appreciably affect food 
prices. A cent a dozen on eggs, a cent 
a pound for butter, a cent and three- 
quarters a pound on turkeys, half a cent 
on a three-pound can of tomatoes and 
four cents on a pair of shoes—the actual 
charges for freight—do not account for 
big family budgets; tho $10 a thousand 
feet for the carriage of lumber and over 
a dollar a ton on coal do make a differ- 
ence. Mr. McPherson’s conclusion is 
that while public complaints of favorit- 
ism, injustice and management for Wall 
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Street purposes have in some instances 
been justified, yet today reform has been 
so thoro, extension and improvement of 
the roads are so urgent and will cost so 
much (an annual average of $900,- 
000,000 for the next decade), present 
capitalization is so close to actual values 
and returns are so much less than on 
capital invested in manufactures and 
agriculture that all patriots should echo 
the cry: “Let us have peace.” So long 
as nearly every State has a Railroad 
Commission which is in league with the 

Federal Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion the citizen can enjoy peace with se- 

curity. Private ownership is incompati- 
ble with public management, as the au- 
thor argues; but public management is 
more likely to lead on to public owner- 
ship than to retreat in favor of old-style 
private management. 

& 

Artemision; Idylls and Songs. By Maurice 
Hewlett. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. 

The nucleus of Mr. Hewlett’s volume 
consists of three long poems of Artemis, 
the stiller of passion—‘“Leto’s Child,” 
“The Niobids” and “Latmos.” Around 
these are grouped a number of shorter 
verses on the same general subject, a few 
of which have been published before. 
The effect of these classic topics as treat- 
ed in Mr. Hewlett’s peculiar romantic 
and neo-renaissance vein, with a good 
deal of rhythmical insouciance, genuine 
or affected, is distinctly curious. It is 
like looking at a clear landscape thru col- 
ored glasses—a brilliant and prismatic 
spectacle, no doubt, but one singularly 
anomalous and out of character. 


& 

From Darkness to Light. By Mary Helm. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $0.50. 
The author of this volume is the 
daughter of the war-time Governor of 
Kentucky, and recognized for the last ten 
years as one of the most able editors con- 
nected with Southern Methodist journal- 
ism. As editor of Our Homes she had 
been one of the leaders in home mission 
work. There is not a word in this vol- 
ume expressive of prejudice, ill-will or 
sectional narrowness which almost invar- 
iably shows in a book on the negro ques- 
tion whether the author is Northern or 
Southern. The faults of both sections 
are set down with that fine, blue-veined 
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veracity that is as delicate an expression 
of intellectual honesty and courage as can 
be found anywhere. The author covers 
the whole period of negro evolution in 
this country with an initial chapter on his 
savage state in Africa, showing its effects 
upon his growth and development here. 
But the book is more than a compendium 
of carefully gathered information; it is 
like the fair kind hand of a wise and good 
woman, held out in compassionate help- 
fulness to the negroes themselves. “All 
my life I have lived close to, and loved 
many of the race. And I have thought 
of them as men and women made of God 
for his glory, not as a ‘problem.’” And 
for this reason what she has written con- 
tains an element of truthfulness not to 
be found in the treatise of a mere econ- 
omist. She has dedicated the volume 
“To my faithful old nurse, Aunt Gilly 

with tender love and grateful 
memories.” And while it is intended as 
a text-book for the Home Mission study 
course, we recommend it to our readers 
as a memorial of their trials, sorrows and 
sufferings that should soften bitterness, 
stimulate hope, and friendliness between 
them and the whites. 


s 
Literary Notes of Forthcoming 
Books 


....What the coming book publishing sea- 
son will bring forth qualitatively is, of course, 
largely a question that time alone can solve. 
Quantitatively the early lists of announcements 
already sent out show that of the making of 
many books there will certainly be no end, 
- much less a diminution, until the first of the 
coming year. A complete survey of these ser- 
ried ranks is out of the question; what is at- 
tempted in the brief notes that follow is to ac- 
quaint the reader with the titles of the forth- 
coming books by well-known authors, and with 
those of books whose choice of subject demands 
that attention be directed to them, irrespective 
of their authorship, whatever facts are now 
available being added for the guidance of those 
interested. Opinions will be given in these 
columns as the books themselves begin to ap- 
pear. The immediate future may bring forth 
a new writer of exceptional talent, of genius 
even (his book may be already in print, wait- 
ing to be launched), but he will have to bide 
his time. So far as the announcements go 
now, two general observations may be made. 
One is the continued neglect of poetry by our 
publishers, undoubtedly because no poet of 
promise has yet been found, for our best pub- 
lishers are always willing to encourage true 
talent, even when there “is no money in it,” 
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only the cudos of discovering it. The second 
observation is a safe prophecy: That the main 
interest of the public in literature, this fall, will 
not be belletristic; the North Pole and aerial 
navigation will claim first and widest atten- 
tion. 

ART. 

....The Dutch schools of painting, old and 
modern, have been so much to the fore in 
English and American sales this year, that two 
works on the subject may well be called time- 
ly: The Story of Dutch Painting, by Charles 
H. Caffin (Century Company) and Dutch Art 
in the Nineteenth Century, by G. H. Marius, 
translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos (Lippin- 
cott). The same firm announces another art 
work of the hour in Manet and the French 
Impressionists, for the leader, at least, if not 
the school itself, has won his way with us. 
French art will also be represented in Corot, 
by Everard Meynell (Wessels). A welcome 
work on The Art of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, by Ernest Knaufft, is promised 
for an early date (Page). The second volume 
of the late Russell Sturgis’s History of Archi- 
tecture, which he had practically completed at 
the time of his death, is to be issued soon 
(Baker & Taylor). ‘ The twelfth volume of the 
Connoisseurs’ Library will be Jlluminated 
Manscripts, by J. A. Herbert and Evelyn Un- 
derhill (Putnam). 

BELLES-LETTRES, ESSAYS, ETC. 


....First place in this department must be 
given to Emerson’s Journals, now published 
for the first time, and edited by Edward W. 
Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin)). A companion volume to Mr. 
W. C. Brownell’s “Victorian Prose Masters” 
will be his American Prose Masters (Scrib- 
ner), dealing with Cooper, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Lowell, and Henry James. The mere an- 
nouncement of anew book by the prince of our 
living critics will certainly suffice. In connec- 
tion with the publication of an English transla- 
tion of the works of Anatole France, the an- 
nouncement of George Brandes’s study of the 
French master in English dress will be widely 
welcomed (Doubleday-Page). The Life of 
Paul Verlaine, by E. Lepelletier, is announced 
as by “one who knew him intimately all his 
life, lent him money, procured him employment 
and found publishers for his poems” (Duf- 
field). Richard Jefferies: His Life and Work, 
by Edward Thomas, which has been well re- 
ceived in England, will have an American edi- 
tion (Little-Brown). The Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. some 450 in number, collected 
and edited by Percy Bvsshe Shelley, will bear 
the imprint of the Scribners. This, we are in- 
formed, is unquestionably the most important 
contribution to Shellev literature made in the 
last forty years. A History of French Litera- 
ture, from its earliest beginnings to Rostand’s 
“Chanticleer,” by Annie Lemp Konta, is a 
work for the general reader as well as the stu- 
dent (Appleton). 

BIOGRAPHY. 


....The Presidents first. A volume of Re- 
ollections of Grover Cleveland, by George F. 
Parker, written with the approval of its sub- 
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ject, is to appear next month (Century). The 
diary of James K. Polk, being his own record 
of his conduct of the Presidency, begun in Au- 
gust, 1845, and continued to within six weeks 
of his death, is announced by McClurg, who 
have also in preparation Something of Men I 
Have Known, by former Vice-President Adlai 
E. Stevenson, and Stephen A. Douglas, by 
Clark E. Carr. Of importance in this year of 
exploration is the Autobiography of Henry M. 
Stanley, edited by Lady Stanley (Houghton- 
Mifflin). The venerable John Bigelow has 
written his Retrospections of an Active Life 
(Baker & Taylor). The Home Letters of Gen- 
eral Sherman have been edited by M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe (Scribner). A—no, not a—The 
Life of Mary G. Baker Eddy and the History 
of Christian Science are told “with the his- 
torian’s purpose of accuracy” by Georgine Mil- 
mine (Doubleday-Page. Lord Broughton’s 
Recollections of a Long Life have been edited 
by his daughter (Scribner). Rear-Admiral 
Robley D. Evans will supplement his “Sailor’s 
Log” with An Admiral’s Log (Appleton). A 
Memoir of the Rt. Hon. William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky has been prepared by his 
widow (Longmans-Green). 
FICTION. 

..From the usual long list, the following 
first selection is made: John Marvel's Assist- 
ant, by Thomas Nelson Page, a story of the 
South and the Middle West, dealing with pres- 
ent-day social conditions and unrest and social- 
istic theories as they appeal to idealists of all 
creeds, but propounding no theory and teach- 
ing no lesson except that of charity and help- 
fulness (Scribner). Susanna and Sue, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, a story in the “Birds? Christ- 
mas Carol” manner, whose little heroine comes 
under the influence of the Quaker atmosphere 
(Houghton-Mifflin). Trespass, by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney (Small-Maynard) is another of her 
tales of rural English life and character, and 
of wider human nature. In The Knock at the 
Door (Lippincott), Robert Hichens returns to 
Africa for his background and local color; a 
new novel by Sir Gilbert Parker remains as 
yet unnamed. It will be published by the Har- 
pers, who announce also Hamlin Garland’s 
Mocassin Ranch. Elizabeth Robins’s The 
Florentine Frame will bear the imprint of 
Moffat, Yard & Co. A Dutch novel, Israel 
Querido’s Toil of Man, has been translated 
and will be published here by the Putnams. 
Its author began life as a boy in a diamond 
cutting establishment, and is the literary critic 
of the leading paper of the Netherlands. The 
preliminary announcement states that he is 
“nearer Balzac than any other living novelist.” 
Nous verrons. Another Dutch novelist, an old 
favorite of ours, Maarten Maartens, will give 
us The Price of Doris Lis (Appleton). Dia- 
monds Cut Paste, by the Castles, has been run- 
ning as a serial in an American periodical, 
and is in their usual, agreeable, well-calculated 
manner (Dodd-Mead). Gelett Burgess’s Lady 
Méchante, or Life As It Ought to Be. is de- 
scribed as “a farce in filigree,” full of the most 
amazing episodes, with scenes laid: in London, 
New York, San Francisco and_ Boston 
(Stokes). The Pool of Flame is the promising 


title of the new book of the ingenious Mr. 
Louis Joseph Vance (Dodd-Mead), whose 
father, by the way, has turned author on his 
own account with Big John Baldwin, a his- 
torical novel whose hero is first a soldier under 
Cromwell and then a settler in Virginia 
(Holt). E. Phillips Oppenheim’s new book, 
Jean of the Marshes, will no doubt be in his 
familiar entertaining vein (Little-Brown). 
Another clever inventor of romance, tho in a 
different manner, Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, 
will publish thru the same Boston house The 
Castle by the Sea. One of our important na- 
tive authors, Mr. Robert Herrick, will give us 
another of his suggestive, thoughtful studies 
of our social existence in A Life for a Life 
(Macmillan), other novels announced by this 
firm being Jack London’s Martin Eden, Marion 
Crawford’s last book, Stradella, and a new 
volume by Zona Gale. 
HISTORY, POLITICS, ETC. 


....Mr. John Bach MacMaster’s History of 
the People of the United States, from the close 
of the War for Independence to the opening ot 
the Civil War, will reach the year 1852 and its 
seventh volume this autumn. An eighth vol- 
ume will complete this fascinating work (Ap- 
pleton). In The Relations of the United States 
with Spain Rear-Admiral F. E. Chadwick will 
trace the diplomatic intercourse between the 
two Powers from the earliest days to the in- 
cidents that led to the Spanish War (Scrib- 
ner), a subsequent volume to be devoted by 
him to that war itself. Since diplomacy is here 
touched upon it will be well to mention Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, by “A  Diplomatist” 
(Houghton-Mifflin), an examination of the 
world’s present diplomatic situation, of the 
part played in it by the United States, and of the 
policy we should pursue for the future. The 
author, we are informed, is “one of the most 
brilliant” of our diplomats, Mr. Hubert 
Bruce Fuller A. M., LL. M., traces in The 
Speaker of the House the genesis of the office 
and the gradual development of the power of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
giving sketches of the great incumbents of the 
office from Frederick Muhlenberg to “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon (Little-Brown). The Speeches 
and Addresses of Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884- 
1909, are to come to us from Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. The Speeches of William Jennings 
Bryan will bear the imprint of Funk & Wag- 
nalls. One wonders how two duodecimo vol- 
umes can possibly be made to contain them. 
A timely work that derives weight and stand- 
ing from its authorship is the veteran British 
diplomat Sir Horace Rumbold’s Francis Jo- 
seph and His Times, brought down to the re- 
cent sensational events in the Balkans (Apple- 
ton). 

MUSIC. 

..Sir Hubert Parry’s Life of John Sebas- 
tian Bach, first promised last fall, will appear 
this season, the most important of the works in 
this field (Putnam). Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
music editor of the New York Evening Post, 
will give us in Success in Music and How It Is 
Won, a symposium in which the world’s great- 
est singers, pianists, violinists, and teachers 
tell the secret of their success (Scribner). One 
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of the greatest winners of success in this field, 
Melba, will be the subject of a biography by 
Agnes C. Murphy (Doubleday-Page). Music: 
Its Laws and Evolution, by Jules Combarieu, 
of the Collége de France, translated by Joseph 
Skellen, is announced by Appleton. And re- 
joice, ye who have struggled with the “Eng- 
lish words” of the “libretto of the opera”; 
Richard Le Gallienne has made a metrical 
translation of Wagner’s text for “Tristan und 
Isolde” (Stokes). Let us hope that he will 
undertake the task for the other Wagner op- 
eras as well! 


TRAVEL, EXPLORATION. 


....With, undoubtedly, the yet unwritten nar- 
ratives of Peary and Cook in prospect before 
the end of the season, the most important work 
of exploration already announced is Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s Antarctic Voyage, in which Si- 
berian ponies were employed instead of Es- 
kimo dogs, and even the motor car. The Eng- 
lish explorer was uncommonly successful with 
his photographs, of which 300 will be repro- 
duced; and he and his party passed thru 
enough peril and adventure to give the neces- 
sary popular leaven to the account of his scien- 
tific discoveries (Lippincott). Another event 
in the publishing world still lies hidden in an 
indefinite future: the story of our distin- 
guished faunal naturalist. An impatient con- 
tinent will be appeased meanwhile by the be- 
ginning of publication of parts of his account 
of his prowess and its results in one of the 
magazines. More is coming to heighten our 
enjoyment of the wood fire in the months to 
come with narratives of hardship and daring 
and their reward; Sven Hedin will tell in 
Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures 
in Tibet of his successful effort to force his 
way into the Forbidden City. It is too much 
to hope that the publication of the Duke of 
the Abruzzi’s account of his latest exploit — 
the highest altitude yet reached—may also fall 
within the limits of this publishing season of 
strenuous victories. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s 
Labrador demands inclusion here (Macmill- 
an). The Great Wall of China, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Edgar Geil, we are told, will contain much 
that is new and startling—information con- 
cerning a race of hairy mountain dwarfs, and 
the fact that not one but a dozen great walls 
have been built by the Chinese (Sturgis & 
Walton). 

SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS. 


....A few titles only, sufficiently important 
to furnish serious reading matter for some time 
to come. Mr. Booker T. Washington has 
written The Story of the Negro, a survey of 
the African’s adventures and rise since he was 
first brought to this continent. The narrative 
begins, properly enough, in Africa; it deals 
with the first slaves, with the long struggle for 
emancipation, and closes with chapters on the 
negro as schoolmaster, farmer, business man 
and banker; in fact, the book is a record of 
its author’s own life and work, with a look into 
the future (Doubleday-Page). Mr. J. ; 
Fagan, whose “Confessions of a Railroad Sig- 
nalman” made enough of an impression, in- 


deed, to secure a vivid interest in whatever he 
may have to say further on the subject, will 
give us Labor and the Railroads, a description 
and analysis of labor conditions today, out- 
spoken and thoro (Houghton-Mifflin). From 
this firm we are to have also a work by Prof. 
Albert Bernhardt Faust on The German Ele- 
ment in the United States, from the coming of 
the earliest immigrants to the present day, with 
a survey of the part they have taken in the 
westward movement of this nation, and in its 
wars. The author makes a searching an- 
alysis of the influence of the Ger- 
man element in our American civili- 
zation, and traces in the most interesting way 
the influence of the Germans on the material 
development of our country in both agricul- 
ture and manufacture, upon our political insti- 
tutions, education and social life, and music, 
literature, and the drama. A third work an- 
nounced by the Boston house is Anna A. Rog- 
ers’s Why American Marriages Fail, to which, 
at least until we have seen the book, we feel 
inclined to answer, “Do they?” We have al- 
ready mentioned the Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society, by Professor 
Commons and others, the most comprehensive 
and authoritattve work on the labor movement 
(Clark). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


....Our friends the philosophers will con- 
tinue to wage the battle over pragmatism. 
Prof. William James will answer his critics in 
The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to Prag- 
matism, which will contain “all that has ever 
been written on the theory of knowledge,” and 
form a full and definite expression of the 
pragmatic epistemology, so far as his share in 
it goes (Longmans-Green). Some time in No- 
vember Prof. Albert Schinz is due with Anti- 
Pragmatism (Small-Maynard), which is really 
a sort of Balaam’s curse. Prof. Cesare Lom- 
broso will make his first contribution to meta- 
psychics this fall in After Death—What?—a 
survey of the whole field of spiritistic phenom- 
ena from their first appearance in savage tribes 
and early civilized races down to his own and 
others’ latest and most severely scientific lab- 
oratory experiments at Turin and Naples. 
Aerial navigation may become a_ sport; 
at present it has become a_ science 
with an_ indefinite future. How many 
books will be written on the subject can- 
not be foretold, but two new ones are an- 
nounced, Prof. A. Lawrence Rotch’s The Con- 
quest of the Air (Moffatt-Yard), and Aerial 
Navigation, by Prof. Alfred F. Zahm, the lat- 
ter a comprehensive history of aeronautics from 
military, recreative and scientific points of view. 
from the earliest dreams of wings and flying 
machines to the present perfection of practical 
air craft (Appleton). The Rev. W. S. Rains- 
ford, a mighty hunter, indeed, will tell in The 
Land of the Lion of his hunting trip for big 
game on the Nzoia plateau in British East 
Africa, and of his observations of native life 
there (Doubleday-Page). A book on the 
Panama Canal, in which the human interest 
will predominate, is The Conquest of the Isth-.» 
mus, by Hugh C. Weir (Putnam). 
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The Rival Claimants to the Pole 


WE still believe, and choose to believe, 
that both Dr. Cook and Commander 
Peary went to the Pole. No one ques- 
tions that Commander Peary did. His 
word is taken for that. Unfortunately 
there are those, particularly the partisans 
of Peary, who recall that Dr. Cook’s 
ascent of Mount McKinley was ques- 
tioned because it depended on his own 
word. That doubt has thrown a shadow 
of doubt on his last claim. That he is 
an experienced and competent explorer 
the world knows, but the world is not 
quite certain that he might not lie. It is 
a harsh word, but that is the word they 
apply to him; and with the assertion of 
Commander Peary that Dr. Cook’s two 
Eskimos deny that Dr. Cook went out of 
sight of land, we are all compelled for 
a while to reserve full assurance until he 
has presented his proofs. 

It is a most disagreeable and ugly 
affair. The quarrels and jealousies of 
scientific men are notorious. Each wants 
precedence for his discoveries, more 
anxious for fame than for the extension 
of knowledge. In this case Dr. Cook 
made his preparations with some secrecy, 
as Mr. Bradley tells in this issue of THE 
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INDEPENDENT, and made haste to reach 


the goal before his competitor. It is to 
his credit that he speaks warmly of 
Peary’s success, but he can afford to, 
and Peary’s success is a real confirma- 
tion, in a measure, of his own. He has 
not in any direct way attacked Peary, 
unless in defense of the charge that he 
had utilized Peary’s stores. Then he 
makes the counter charge. The first 
charge against him is that he tried to 
snatch another’s laurels. 

Commander Peary’s attitude toward 
Dr. Cook is less commendable. We can 
appreciate his disappointment at having 
the honor of his life’s quest snatched 
from him by another, but that hardly 
justifies the haste with which, on the 
asserted word of the two Eskimos, he 
charges Dr. Cook with being an im- 
postor. “I have him nailed,” he tele- 
graphs. If it is true that Dr. Cook has 
so grossly deceived a trustful world, no 
words of censure can be too strong, but 
Peary might well have left others to 
speak them. 

The truth is sure to come out. It were 
mad folly to make so stupendous a claim 
falsely. The records will be most strict- 
ly investigated. The Eskimos will be 
cross-questioned by those who seek only 
the truth. If we must perforce make 
some reservations, we do not yet see rea- 
son to disbelieve. We regret much that, 
in the rivalry between the two papers 
for the rights of publication, the Herald 
has not made haste, as does the Times, to 
give the data we need. No records are 
given us as yet of days’ journeys and 
observations to substantiate Dr. Cook’s 
claims. The article by Mr. Bradley will 
considerably explain and support Dr. 
Cook’s contention, while Commander 
Peary’s swift dash removes a chief 
source of doubt. Our readers will ob- 
serve that General Greely raises no ques- 
tion that Dr. Cook actually reached the 
Pole. 

The ambition to do a grand, difficult 
task is most worthy of praise, and the 
desire to have one’s achievements recog- 
nized and acknowledged is the “last in- 
firmity of noble mind.” But there is 
nothing noble when the desire to secure 
one’s own recognition involves a readi- 
ness to pull down another’s, or even an 
evident pleasure at a rival’s defeat. In 
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this case there is honor enough for both 
if both deserve it. For both, and espe- 
cially for Commander Peary, there has 
been long, persistent effort, against suc- 
cessive failures and much discourage- 
ment. His geographic discoveries, apart 
from this last triumph, count him as 
among the first of our geographers. His 
life’s efforts have at last been crowned. 
He may rest content with his life’s task 
done. Dr. Cook has worked long in the 
same field. He appears to have had 
more fortune, altho he came later to his 
ambition. Both have given glory to 
American enterprise. We greatly regret 
that this American glory should = 
dashed with jealousy and —. 
trust with nothing worse. 


& 
After Harriman? 


Amonc the hundreds of reflections—- 
moralizing and otherwise—which the 
death of Mr. Harriman calls forth, there 
are one or two which cannot pass into 
iinmediate forgetfulness with the shift- 
ing of newspaper headlines to newer 
sensations. 

Mr. Harriman accomplished more than 
any one individual before him had 
achieved along constructive lines of rail- 
way development. Unlike most of the 
“great financiers,” who have begun and 
ended their careers in the stock market, 
Mr. Harriman was intelligently inter- 
ested in something beyond fortune mak- 
ing. The term Napoleonic could be ap- 
plied to him more appropriately than to 
most of the great leaders of the business 
world. He had the positive instinct of 
the statesman and the constructive 
genius of the engineer. Whatever he 
did by way of redistributing the owner- 
ship of railway securities, he was never 
charged with having wrecked railway 
utilities. On the contrary, he aimed al- 
ways to improve the material basis of 
railway values. He reconstructed road- 
ways and substituted good for bad roll- 
ing stock. He was essentially a thrifty 
man in his care of the income-earning 
capital of the corporations under his con- 
trol, as in the handling of his own estate. 

Because of these character traits Mr. 
Harriman was. as all must admit, a 
creator of wealth, and not a mere jtg- 
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gler with its ownership. It is probably 
not exaggeration to say that for every 
million dollars that he added to his pri- 
vate fortune he added at least four or 
five millions, possibly much more than 
that, to the total wealth.of the United 
States. For, by rehabilitating the Union 
Pacific lines and building its new feed- 
ers thru rich territory, he did the initial 
work toward bringing into existence a 
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new empire of farms and shops and 


- mines. 


And this was by no means all. He 
demonstrated on the great scale the eco- 
nomic importance of unity and correla- 
tion in the railway service of the United 
States. Since the days when President 
Hadley, then Professor of Political 
Economy at Yale, used to contribute to 
THE INDEPENDENT his far-seeing studies 
of the principles underlying the evolu- 
tion of railway interests, all well-in- 
formed students of the subject have be- 
lieved that consolidation and unification 
of railway systems in this country must 
go on, whatever interruptions of the 
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process might from time to time occur 
thru unwise legislation or business de- 
pressions. Mr. Harriman accomplished 
what others had foreseen and predicted. 
Temporarily some reaction and disinte- 
gration may follow his death, but it is 
certain that sooner or later complete 
unification will be achieved. The rail- 
way service will be, like the postal serv- 
ice, single and organic. 

Will it then be the property of one 
master mind, the dominion of an indi- 
vidual genius? Will it be the property 
of millions of stockholders, managed by 
a group of master minds, and strictly 
regulated and controlled by the Federal 
Government? Will it be the property 
of the people of the United States, con- 
trolled by the Government and managed 
by appointed directors, or on the depart- 
mental plan, like the Post Office? So 
far as the business world is concerned, 
and so far as the economic and political 
interests of the American public are con- 
cerned, these are not only the great, but 
also the real questions which Mr. Harri- 
man’s life and death have left to be 


answered. 
& 


New York Democrats in Con- 
ference 


THE conference of New York Demo- 
crats held in Saratoga last week was not 
a Tammany meeting. Indeed, it was in- 
tended to represent those Democrats who 
care more for principles than for profit. 
Many of the best Democrats in the coun- 
try were there, and it is accordingly well 
to consider what they present to the 
Democrats of the country for their ap- 
proval. ‘* 

Their platform begins with the old 
Democratic principle of strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and no exten- 
sion of Federal power, no further cen- 
tralization at Washington. This sounds 
well, but it is against the tendency of the 
age and the necessary development of 
the country. The States are no longer 
separate ; they are bound together by the 
closest means of intercommunication, 
unthought of by the fathers: What was 
once local has now become general. We 
must cross State bounds. We cannot 
have any hard and fast rule forbidding 
new applications of the principle that 
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the welfare of the whole country is to 
be secured. There were rich men ir. 
control of this conference, and one of 
their purposes was to oppose the control 
by taxation of corporations by the Fed- 
eral Government. But the central con- 
trol of corporations has become a prime 
necessity, however much it is objected 
to by those who wish to dodge responsi- 
bility by selecting the State where they 
will be incorporated. This fear of cen- 
tralization would also oppose a central 
national bank, now so much desired by 
many bankers. 

Next the platform calls for a tariff 
for revenue only. That is a clear prin- 
ciple, which might find favor with some 
old Repiiblicans. But will it find favor 
with Democrats? Certainly not with all, 
for Senator Aldrich has had all the 
Democratic help he wanted to maintain 
a heavy protective tariff. The rule 
which the conference and Mr. Bryan 
urge would drive out many Southern 
and some Northern Democrats. 

Another plank is unworthy of the con- 
ference, if it means anything. It is that 
which demands “‘the abandonment at the 
earliest possible moment” of the Philip- 
pine Islands, but “first safeguarding 
their independence by a sufficient guar- 
antee.” That puts off the abandonment 
till after the Greek calends. 

The election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people is well 
enough, but it is nothing to divide parties 
on, any more than is economy or prohi- 
bition of the sale of liquors. Another 
plank squints toward the primary system 
which Governor Hughes is supporting, 
and this is hardly a partisan question. 

There is a plank favoring the consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing the levy 
of a Federal income tax, and then an- 
other saying that corporations should be 
taxed by the States alone. The two do 
not harmonize; in fact. they conflict, and 
the conference was plainly told so by 
Judge Herrick. Equally it conflicts with 
the plank opposing the centralization of 
power. This shows that there is not a 
little buncombe in denunciations of cen- 
tralization and favoring strict construc- 
tion. We all want to extend Federal 
power in one way or another, Democrats 
no less than Republicans. 

With all criticisms, it was a useful and 
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important conference of the best ele- 
ments in the party, and other States will 
take notice, and Tammany will take 
warning. 

& 


Self-Government and Calvinism 


Amonc the topics discussed at the late 
Caivin Centenary in Geneva was the 
political influence on the State of self- 
government in the Church as conceived 
by the great reformer. An admirable 
paper by Prof. Paul Fredericq; of the 
University of Ghent, sets the facts in 
fair order. He writes as a historian, for 
he is not a theologian. 

Self-government is not an invention of 
Calvinism. The republics of Greece and 
Rome antedate the Christian era. There 
were many communes in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. The republics of Italy 
and Flanders were especially flourishing. 
The citizens of Florence, Venice, Genoa, 
Milan, and the burghers of Ghent and 
Brussels met in the open air and gov- 
erned their affairs by universal direct 
suffrage, as did the contemporaries of 
Pericles and the Gracchi. Later came 
the self-governing national organiza- 
tions, with the English Parliament, the 
Cortés of Aragon and Castile, the Reichs- 
tag of the Holy German Empire and 
the States-General of France and the 
Netherlands. 

But with the fifteenth century the 
great nations arose. Imperial centraliza- 
tion fostered absolution in France under 
Charles VII and Louis XI, in Spain 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, in England 
under the Tudors, and in the Netherlands 
under the Dukes of Burgundy, while in 
Germany and Italy the great electors 
and the municipal dynasties tended to 
transform self-government into princely 
absolution. 

So when Luther rose against Rome 
absolutism had overcome nearly all popu- 
lar barriers and supprest the rights of 
the people. Luther depended on the 
princes. He emancipated the conscience, 
but he preached the rights of the sover- 
eign; and as a result wherever Luther- 
anism went, in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, it did not reduce 
monarchical rule, where it did not re-en- 
force it. It was the same with the An- 
glican Protestantism of England under 





the Tudors, which allowed the Parlia- 
ment to remain the subservient instru- 
ment of the Crown. 

Calvin appeared at the very moment 
when: self-government had nearly ex- 
pired in Europe, and had preserved no 
refuge except in certain small and ob- 
scure Swiss cantons. He liberated the 
Church from the temporal power, and 
founded a religious organization purely 
self-governing and wholly free from the 
hierarchy. Every parish was a little re- 
public which possessed universal suf- 
frage and elected its own officers. 

These men. of various lands, who had 
learned the sweets of religious freedom, 
were not likely to submit tong to political 
tyranny. The French Huguenots put a 
check on royal absolutism. Under Wil- 
liam of Orange the Calvinists of Holland 
solemnly deposed Philip II, in the name 
of self-government and the States-Gen- 
eral, declaring that the sovereign is made 
for the people, not the people for the 
sovereign. In Scotland John Knox, him- 
self a scholar from Geneva, broke the 
rule of Queen Mary. We thus find at 
the end of the sixteenth century absolu- 
tism still in possession of all Catholic, 
Lutheran and Anglican Europe, while 
there remained three minor centers of 
political liberty, Switzerland, Holland 
and Scotland, which in the course of a 
few centuries were to teach their lesson 
to the whole civilized world. 

From Scotland came the Puritans and 
Cromwell’s Roundheads, who _ sent 
Charles I to the scaffold and established 
a republic in England. The Calvinist 
diplomacy of the Netherlands and the 
genius of William III of Orange, broke 
the absolutism of Louis XIV and defin- 
itely established the parliamentary gov- 
ernment of England, which has remained 
the pattern for all other nations. It was 
these same Calvinists of England and 
Holland who transported self-govern- 
ment to America and founded the United 
States, to be followed by all the popula- 
tions of the Continent. 

But what of the new doctrine of lib- 
erty taught by the French philosophers 
and encyclopedists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? Voltaire learned religious toler- 
ance in England, where Montesquieu 
discovered parliamentarism. Rousseau 
was the ‘Citizen of Geneva.” There he 
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received the strong imprint of Calvinism 
and carried to France his “Social Con- 
tract.” La Fayette and Rochambeau, re- 
turning from our Revolutionary. War, 
added their aid from lessons learned here. 
The French Revolution was an indirect 
product of Calvinism. 

Thus, before the beginning of this cen- 
tury all the more or less civilized nations 
had accepted the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, practised in its various degrees 
under a parliamentary government, but 
all denying the divine right of rulers, 
which Luther yielded, whether they call 
themselves republics or constitutional 
monarchies. It is mostly a matter of 
name. And in our century, under our 
eyes, we see the two lands which had re- 
mained faithful to absolutism, Russia and 
Turkey, coming to take a constitution 
and enter the general movement which 
now covers all Europe, both Americas, 
South Africa and the republics of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; and even Japan 
and the yellow race have yielded to the 
general contagion, and China promises a 
constitution in a few years, while India 
is in the ferment of threatened revolu- 
tion if self-government is too long de- 
layed. 

M. Fredericq well says that perhaps 
historians have not attached sufficient im- 
portance to the influence of religions on 
the development or the restraint of po- 
litical liberty. It is-their religions that 
have lulled the nations to sleep, and re- 
ligions that have wakened them up. “By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 


ee) 
Meeterlinck; Translator and 
Translated 


THe performance of “Macbeth” at 
Saint-Wandrille has a double interest. 
It introduces a novel form of the drama 
and it adds another to the many attempts 
to put Shakespeare into French. This 
select and household entertainment 
might be called “chamber pageantry,” 
because it bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to the outdoor processionings now 
so popular as chamber music does to 
orchestral. Most of the incongruities 
which Mr. Sanborn points out are not 
inherent in the plan, but due to the fact 
that “Macbeth” is not adapted to such a 
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setting any more than it is to the modern 
theater. Conceivabiy something more 
effective could be done in this line if a 
new play were writen to fit the place and 
the conditions of enactment, require- 
ments certainly not more exigeant than 
those of the Elizabethan stage. In this 
it would even be possible to keep strictly 
to the three unities, and play the scenes 
appropriately indoors and out, in day- 
hght and dark. 

Madame Georgette Leblanc-Maeter- 
linck has been, as wives are apt to be, 
both a help and a hindrance to her 
husband. She has inspired some of his 
best work and also embroiled him in 
interminable controversies with theat- 
rical managers. ‘“Monna Vanna” was 
written for her, so, very naturally, she 
wanted a monopoly of the title role, and 
when Débussy set ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande” 
to music as unearthly as the play, she 
insisted upon singing Mélisande. But 
the Parisian managers, either because 
they had protégées of their own or be- 
cause they did not have a sufficiently 
high opinion of Madame Leblanc’s capa- 
bilities as an actress and a prima donna, 
declined to take her, and M. Maeterlinck 
was not able to compel them to, or to 
prevent the production of the play and 
opera with other leading ladies. 

But, at any rate, we owe to her assidu- 
ity, as Mr. Sanborn explains, a new 
translation of “Macbeth,” which the 
London Times says “is the’ most con- 
scientious effort to preserve the atmos- 
phere of a Shakespearean play which 
has been attempted in French since M. 
Marcel Schwab’s remarkable rendering 
of ‘Hamlet.’” The difficulty of translat- 
ing poetical language, wherein the sound 
and connotation of the words are as 
essential as theif literal meaning, is ad- 
mirably stated by M. Maeterlinck: 

“The humble translators face to face with 
Shakespeare are like painters seated in front 
of the same forest, the same seas, on the same 
mountain. Each of them will make a different 
picture. And a translation is almost as much 
an état d’Gme as is a landscape. Above, below, 
and all round the literal and literary sense of 
the primitive phrase floats a secret life which 
is all but impossible to catch, and which is, 
nevertheless, more important than the ex- 
ternal life of the words and of the images 
It is that secret life which it is important to 
understand and to reproduce as well as one 
can. Extreme prudence is required, since the 
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slightest false note, the smallest error, may de- 
stroy the illusion and destroy the beauty of the 
finest page. Such is the ideal of the conscien- 
tious translator. It excuses in advance every 
effort of the kind, even this one, which comes 
after so many others, and contributes to the 
common work merely the very modest aid of 
a few phrases which chance may now and then 
have favored.” 

He illustrates these variant views of 
the same landscape by bringing together 
all the different versions of a couplet, 
from Letourneur of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to Duval; the latest translator of 
Shakespeare : 

“Strange things I have in head that will to 
hand 

Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d.” 

. “J'ai dans la téte d’étranges choses qui 

aboutiront 4 ma main; et qu’il faut accomplir 

avant qu’on les médite.’”-—(Maeterlinck.) 

“J’ai dans la téte d’étranges choses qui ré- 
clament ma main et veulent étre exécutées 
avant d’étre méditées.” — (Frangois-Victor 
Hugo.) 

“Ma téte a des projets étranges qui récla- 
ment ma main; achevons I’acte avant d’y ré- 
fléchir.”—-(Maurice Pottecher.) 

“J’ai dans la téte d’étranges choses qui pas- 
seront dans mes mains, des choses qu'il faut 
exécuter avant d’avoir le temps de les ex- 
aminer.”— (Guizot. ) 

“J’ai dans ma téte d’étranges choses que ma 
main executera, et qui veulent étre accomplies 
sans me laisser le temps de les peser.”— 
(Montégut.) 

“Ma téte a des projets qu’exécutera ma 
main; je veux les accomplir de suite, sans me 
donner le temps de les examiner de trop prés.” 
—(Benjamin Laroche.) 

“J'ai d’étranges projets en téte qui veulent 
étre exécutés avant d’y réfléchir.”— (Georges 
Duval.) 

“J’ai dans la téte d’étranges projets, qui, de 
la, passeront dans mes mains; et il faut les 
exécuter avant qu’on puisse Ics pénétrer.”— 
(Pierre Letourneur. ) 


This couplet is in itself an argument 
for more freedom of translation than is 
customarily allowed. The choice of 
“scann’d” from among other words that 
would have expressed the idea as well or 
better was obviously dictated by the ne- 
cessity of riming with “hand” and this 
in turn was due to the desire to alliterate 
with “head.” A translator if he is to 
make as good poetry as the original au- 
thor must have an equal license. It is 
therefore not surprising to see that M. 
Maeterlinck has been most successful in 
preserving the spirit of the original where 
he has translated into rime instead of 
prose, for here the exactions of the 
French verse have forced him to a great- 
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er freedom. Here are fragments of the 
witches’ songs: 

Paddock crie, “‘Allez, allez.” 

Le laid est beau et le beau laid 

Allons flotter dans-la brume, 

Allons faire le tour du monde, 

Dans la brume el l’air immonde. 


Trois fois le chat miaula 

Le hérisson piaula. 

Harpier crie “Voila! voila!” 

Double, double, puis redouble, 

Le feu chante au chaudron trouble. 

In order that the reader may judge for 
himself whether the Belgian poet has suc- 
ceeded in this effort to put Shakespeare 
into French, we quote a few passages of 
especial difficulty. The complete text is 
published in J/iustration of August 28. 

Et, enfin, ce Duncan fut si doux sur son 
trone, si pur dans sa puissance que ses vertues 
parleront comme d’angéliques trompettes_con- 
tre le crime damné de son assassinat. Et la 
pitié, pareille 4 un nouveau-né chevauchant la 
tempéte, ou 4 un cherubin céleste qui monte 
les coursiers invisibles de Tair, soufflerait 
l’acte horrible dans les yeux de tout homme 
jusqu’a noyer le vent parmi les larmes. 


“Tu ne dormiras! Macbeth a tué le som- 
meil!” L’innocent sommeil, le sommeil qui 
dévide l’écheveau embrouillé des soucis. 


Tout l’océau du grand Neptune pourrait-il 
laver ce sang de ma main? Non, c’est plutot 
cette main qui empourprera les vagues in- 
nombrables, faisant de la mer verte un océan 
rouge. 

Maeterlinck has himself suffered many 
things of many translators. Alfred Su- 
tro has given us admirable versions of 
his philosophical works, “Wisdom and 
Destiny,” “The Treasure of the Hum- 
ble” and “The Life of the Bee,” but his 
plays have not been so fortunate, for their 
‘emotional effect is dependent upon the 
maintenance of a peculiar atmosphere, so 
sensitive that a harsh breath will destroy 
it, leaving ridiculous wooden puppets 
where the moment before we thought we 
glimpsed beings of supernatural beauty. 
So even a reader whose French is fee- 
ble will prefer the plays in the original, 
for their language is of extreme simplic- 
ity and the effect may be even enhanced ° 
by the additional veil that his partial in- 
comprehension draws across the stage 
picture. Then, too, Maeterlinck’s trick 
of triple repetition which offends our 
Anglo-Saxon ears ceases to annoy us in 
French, for in that language even identi- 
cal rimes are permissable. 

As an example of how a prosaic liter- 
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alism may spoil the illusion let us take 
that exquisite passage which closes “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” striking the keynote 
of its music and summing up its philos- 
ophy. 

C’était un petit étre si tranquille, si timide 
et si silencieux. C’était un pauvre petit étre 
mysterieux, comme tout le monde. Elle est 
la, comme si elle était la grande soeur de son 
enfant. 

This is the way it is rendered by Laur- 
ence Alma Tadema, and the libretto of 
the opera is still worse: 

It was a little gentle being, so quiet, so 
timid and so silent. It was a poor little mys- 
terious being, like all the world. She lies 


there as if she were her own child’s big sis- 
ter. 


a 


“O King, live forever!” 
was an ancient form of 
polite address, but we 
know very well that a new order was 
needed even after good King Arthur. 
It is usually personally sad to lose one’s 
aged parents and friends, even when 
they have lost their full vigor, and we 
often hear the wish exprest that men did 
not have to decay and die. Why not be 
strong and live forever? The case of 
Mr. Harriman, dying at the premature 
age of sixty-one, may give pause to such 
complaints of the law of Nature. Be- 
fore his mental powers had weakened, 
while still full of ambition, he had cor- 
raled a very large fraction of the rail- 
way wealth of the United States, and in- 
tended to secure more. There was no 
end to his ambition. His lines extended 
across the continent and across the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and reached southward into 
Mexico. Had he lived he would have 
added railroad to railroad, ocean line to 
ocean line, with no end to his plans. It 
is not a bad thing for the world that such 
ambitions should be shut down by death 
after a moderate number of years, and 
the property divided up among the heirs, 
and finally reach the community in gen- 
eral. It would bea fearful thing for one 
of our rich and grasping men to live for- 
ever. Nature knows her business. Even 
under Socialism a commanding genius, 
were strength and life unlimited, might 
get such influence as to be a curse to the 
community. 


The Division 
of Estates 


Those who have com- 
plained because Col- 
lector Loeb’s inspec- 
tors examine them too closely, dig into 
their trunks too deeply and feel their 
pockets too faithfully as they land from 
a foreign trip, should not blame him, -but 
blame the law. The tariff law requires 
him to collect the heavy duty on dia- 
monds, laces and other costly objects, 
and hundreds of travelers try to cheat 
the Government. It is his duty to make 
careful inquisition. If smugglers can 
bring in diamonds and laces the honest 
merchants are injured. If the home- 
comers do not like to be searched let 
them find fault with those that make the 
law, not with those who faithfully exe- 
cute it. If they do not want protection, 
let them seek some other way of getting 
a revenue, say by an income tax. We 
doubt if these disagreeable inquisitions 
will go on many years longer, for when 
we have hundreds of thousands of 
monoplanes and biplanes flying every- 
where, the smugglers will beat the Con- 
gressmen, and the tariff for small, costly 
articles will have to go. 


a 


The friends of industrial 
education do not need to be 
encouraged just now, be- 
cause everything is turning their way. 
We note, however, with special pleasure 
the gift of a whole town in Southern 
Missouri, to the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a great industrial academy. The town 
of Grandin lies in a beautiful valiey on 
the Little Black River. There are three 
hundred and fifty dwellings in the town, 
with a large hotel, a hospital, a bank, sev- 
eral boarding houses and stores and 
warehouses, with a public library, a gym- 
nasium and three or four churches. All 
of these buildings, with all the land em- 
braced in the town limits, and a large 
amount of farming land adjoining are 
granted by the Missouri Lumber and 
Mining Company, on the single condition 
that there shall be established a large, 
well-equipped academy for the industrial 
training of that class of young men re- 
quired for forestry and mining, up to 
date. The lumber has been exploited 
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about this town, so it ceases to be a cen- 
ter of the most active operations of the 
company. They turn over the whole 
town and all of its institutions to those 
who can use them. The town is electri- 
cally lighted and the larger buildings 
heated with steam. There are artesian 
wells supplying an abundance of good 
water. There are two beautiful running 
streams, a splendid lake in the midst of a 
vast park of natural forest trees, and 
there are orchards of fruit trees and gar- 
dens everywhere. Industrialism is touch- 
ing the hearts and the pockets of our 
great capitalists, so that we may look for 
more of this sort of generosity, to supple- 
ment the grant of lands and capital to 
our classical universities. 


& 


A teens In his late little volume, 
Policy “Hellas and Hesperia,” Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve quotes the 
Greek scholar, Dimitrius Bikélas, who 
complains of the American policy which 
deports sickly immigrants. The ancient 
Spartans used to throw into the ravine 
called Kaiadas all defective infants—a 
proceeding against which the eulogists of 
Christianity were wont to declaim with 
intense abhorrence. Analogous to this he 
thinks is the restriction of immigration to 
those who are physically fit for the work 
of life. There is something to be said on 
that side. Perhaps in our selfishness— 
or we might soften the word and call it 
sese-ism, just as philosophers have given 
the name altruism to unselfishness—we 
have not sufficiently considered the mat- 
ter. Is it quite right to welcome a 
strong man and his wife to the country, 
who are a profit to us, and then to send 
back their child, who has sore eyes? Of 
course, we must deport criminals, or the 
insane, or those otherwise incompetent 
whom other governments might wish to 
dump on this country, but it is another 
thing with those in imperfect health, who 
are likely to be cared for by their rela- 
tives. Very unpleasant cases come fre- 
quently to public knowledge. Really, the 
law is too Spartan. 


The richest religious cor- 
poration in the United 
States is Trinity Church, 
New York, which got its millions of 
property by gift generations ago of a 


Rich Religious 
Corporations 


farm which is now in the dense City of 
New York. In a similar way the First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J., 
has come to be one of the wealthiest 
churches in the country. It is not wholly 
an academical question whether it is not 
better that every generation should sup- 
port its own religious work instead of 
depending on the bequests of the an- 
cients. A prospective case is that of 
which we give the account from a re- 
spected Catholic contemporary : 

“*The Drexel estate will play havoc with us 
all one of these days,’ said an old pastor. The 
archdiocese will have so much wealth that it 
will not know what to do with it. Mr. Drexel, 
one of the city’s wealthiest Catholic men, died 
some years ago and left his estate to his threc 
daughters, with a proviso that in case they died 
without issue, all of it would go to Catholic in- 
stitutions named in the will. There are about 
ten such institutions and the prospects are that 
in the course of a few years this immense es- 
tate, now valued at sixty ‘million dollars, will 
revert to these institutions. Mother Catharine, 
who founded the Sister of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, was one of the daughters. The other 
two are married, but have no _ children. 
Mother Catharine at present is devoting her 
large annual income to supporting schools for 
negroes and Indians thruout the West and 
South. She has made excellent use of her 
personal wealth and many institutions owe 
their existence to her zeal and charity. The 
seminary, I have been told, on the death of 
the last surviving member of the family, will 
receive close on to two million dollars. One 
of the Jesuit churches here will receive almost 
a million, and the archdiocese, as a result of 
this immense gift, will become one of the 
wealthiest ecclesiastical corporations in the 
Christian world.” 

There is no present danger in this coun- 
try that ecclesiastical wealth will become 
so great by bequests that the Govern- 
ment will have to interfere and seques- 
trate it as in England, France and Mex- 
ico and elsewhere, but a believing Church 
ought to be able to do its own evangeliz- 
ing and not need the pious gifts of the 
dead. Churches don’t die. They are 
corporations and their wealth accumu- 
lates. 

& 


The protagonists of 
advanced theologi- 
cal thought are de. 
termined to \vrest the control of the 
schools from the Church in Germany. At 
present religious instruction in the Bible, 
in catechism, hymn book and the like 
forms an all important part in the work of 
the public schools, and this work has been 
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in charge of the Church and has been 
conducted in the spirit of traditional or- 
thodoxy. Now the advanced men within 
the Church and the radicals without have 
organized to have all this changed. The 
one class demandsthat in the schools there 
shall be taught what is in harmony with 
the most advanced thought in reference 
to Christ, the Bible, Christianity, etc., 
while the others, and especially the Mon- 
ists, with Haeckel as their guiding star, 
demand a complete secularization of ele- 
mentary education. In many portions of 
Germany the teachers themselves are 
with the advanced class. In the forefront 
of general discussion at present are the 
so-called Zwickau theses, adopted by the 
school teachers of Saxony at a convention 
held in Zwickau, which insist upon the 
absolute abrogation of the Church’s in- 
fluence in the schools. The agitation has 
spread rapidly to Oldenburg and other 
Protestant centers. The governments 
themselves in the different countries of 
the Fatherland are practically a unit in 
standing with the Church, but have been 
compelled to yield in not a few cases to 
the demands of the radicals. The agita- 
tion is evidently only in its beginnings 
and the whole matter of the religion of 
the young is involved. We have no such 
problem here, because we long ago left 
the teaching of religion to the Church. 


a 


We regret that Lord Northcliffe, 
owner of the London Times, should 
have joined those that predict a dash 
from the German army and navy against 
Great Britain. In an interview in Win- 
nipeg he predicts war, and says that the 
Krupp gun works keep 100,000 men 
busy day and night and Sundays prepar- 
ing for war. He even quotes the opin- 
ion of some people that the war will be 
declared in 1912. We would have a 
lesser punishment inflicted on English 
prophets of evil than that which Kipling 
tells us was meted out by Kholam Hyder, 
the Afghan chief, to the garrulous Wali 
Dad: 

“His sire was leaky of tongue and pen, 
His dam was a clucking Khuttuck hen; 
And the colt bred close to.the vice of each, 


For he carried the curse of an unstaunched 
speech.” 


He heard the report that the Russians 
were coming and hastened to tell it to 
the Red Chief. Kholam Hyder smiled 
darkly, and bade the talebearer climb a 
peach tree and stay there and watch to 
report their coming, unfed and with 
bayonets ringing the tree. On the sev- 
enth day madness took him, 

“And _ he fell, and was caught on their points 

and died.” 
Mk 


It is an extraordinary, if not incred- 
ible, report which comes from Montreal 
that twenty-five priests have been ex- 
communicated for refusing to obey the 
orders of the Pope, who had refused to 
permit the removal of their seminary 
from Marieville, near St. Hyacinthe, to 
St. Johns. The Catholic Directory gives 
eighteen priests to this petit seminary of 
Ste. Mary de Monnoir, of which the 
Very Rev. J. A. Lamieux is president. 
The Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, who is 
said to have excommunicated them after 
they proceeded to purchase a site for 
their seminary, is the Rt. Rev. Alexis- 
Xyste Bernard. Such a rebellion on the 


part of the entire faculty is so surprising. 


that some further explanation is re- 
quired, for they could expect no students 
against the prohibition of the higher 
authorities. 

Sd 


It is an English officer who tells our 
readers that the scum and riffraff of the 
London streets swept into the army 
would stand no chance beside the brave 
mountaineers of North India, who con- 
stitute the native army. That is a very 
different confession from the brag of the 
old story of the Englishman who, when 
asked by Frederick the Great if an equal 
number of Englishmen could whip his 
guard of big Pomeranian grenadiers, re- 
plied, that he did not know, but that one- 
half their number would be very glad to 
try it. And we recall that Addison tells 
us that after hearing a waterman who 
had lost a leg in the naval battle of the 
Hogue, Sir Roger de Coverly said “that 
one Englishman could beat three French- 
men; that we could never be in danger 
of Popery so long as we took care of our 
fleet.” 
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Since the seven cadets at West Point 
were expelled for a brutal hazing, there 
have been efforts to have their punish- 
ment relieved by allowing them to fall 
back a year, on the ground that it is too 
severe for the offense. We cannot see 
it so. They have no reason to complain. 
The Government has been very gener- 
ous to them, has given them free instruc- 
tion of the best sort, where there is not 
a bit of electives, and free board and all 
expenses paid. All the Government does 
now is to stop giving them a gratuity. 
They only have now to change thet 
plans as to what business they shall en- 
gage in, which many another boy has to 
do. Let them and their friends be grate- 
ful and not complain. 


& 


We are glad that, in giving last week 
the decision of the Papal Biblical Com- 
mission on Genesis, we made our own 
translation from the Latin text, and did 
not depend on the presumably accurate 
translation of the London Tablet, which 
we find followed elsewhere. It is far 
from perfect. For example, the second 
paragraph contains these. words as part 
of the teaching condemned : 

“It can be taught that these three chapters 

of Genesis do not contain accounts of things 
actually done, which correspond to objective 
reality and historical truth.” 
The important words in italics are omit- 
ted. Less important is the change of 
“historical” to “religious,” a few lines 
further down. 


& 


The present-day tendency to prop up 
Christian belief by calling in the aid of 
the imagined miracles of mediums, 
mind-readers and interpreters of the sub- 
conscious is sharply and sensibly criti- 
cised by Professor Coe in the leading 
article in the American Journal of The- 
ology for July. But his rhetorical ques- 
tion: “Twenty-five years ago, what 
Protestant clergyman found anything 
but delusion and moral decay in it?” is 
susceptible of an answer. Was not that 
just about the time when the Rev. Joseph 
Cook was trying to lead Christian apolo- 
gists into that same blind alley by the 


credence he gave to the tricks of Mr. 
Home, better known to the readers of 
Browning as “Mr. Sludge, the Medi- 
um’? 
SJ 

Little Rostock is the only German uni- 
versity which now refuses full matricula- 
tion to women. The summer half-year 
counted 1,432 women students, against 
1,168 for the previous winter semester. 
The general studies of philosophy, philol - 
ogy and history attracted 699 women, 
nearly half, while 371 studied medicine, 


‘245 mathematics and natural sciences. 


Twenty-three studied law and four the- 
ology. Besides these there were 1,152 
“listeners” not working for a degree, or 
2,582 in all. 
s&s 
We are not ready to credit hastily the 
report that the Young Turkish Govern- 
ment, in its desire to placate Christian 
Powers,-. intends to turn the control of 
the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem to Ger- 
many. To put it into the hands of a 
Protestant nation would not please 
France or Russia, and while Germany 
might be willing to increase her influence 
in Turkey she would not find it pleasant 
to be the arbiter between the monks who 
fight for their privilege in it. 
& 


If a mob had the inteiligence of the 
omniscient God lynching would not be 
so bad ; but lynchers may make mistakes. 
There is the case last week of a mob at 
Duncan, Miss., where a negro was 
charged with killing a policeman, and 
when the mob could not get at the sup- 
posed culprit they killed his brother ac- 
cused of helping his escape. It turns out 
that the policeman was killed by a shot 
from another policeman. 


& 


It is not strange that the proposal 
comes to divide the State of California 
into two States. It is large enough for 
two, and growing rapidly in population; 
and the interests of South California are 
quite different from those of North Cal- 
ifornia. We expect that one of these 
days Texas, which is a rapidly growing 
State, will claim its right to be divided 
into four States. 
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Why Not an American Credit 
Foncier 


Ir is comparatively easy for the very 
rich man to invest his surplus. The stock 
exchanges are organized to help him in 
this regard and a thousand agencies con- 
spire together to iend their aid. The rich 
investor may pick and chocse. When the 
poor man emerges from his poverty with 
a small surplus of two or three hundred 
dollars or more and no experience what- 
ever in the difficult art of investing, he is 
confronted by conditions that are by no 
means theoretical. Frank Bailey, writ- 
ing not long ago in the World’s Work, 
pointed out the injustice done under pre- 
vailing systems to a poor Jewish investor 
in real estate whereby his investment was 
wiped out. The man to whom particular 
reference was made bought real estate 
for the purpose of establishing a home. 
His lack of experience and his inability 
to finance his investment because of panic 
conditions were but one in a large num- 
ber of cases more or less similar. Insti- 
tutional or individual loans on New York 
real estate bought for use as a home 
ought to be very safe investments be- 
cause New York City has a much smaller 
proportion of people who own their own 
homes than is the case in any other city 
in the United States, and the demand for 
homes is a healthy sign as well as an ex- 
ample of thrift that ought to be encour- 
aged. Notwithstanding the growing de- 
mand for real estate for homes instead of 
tenements, which must forever lack the 
home atmosphere, this demand is not ma- 
terially encouraged because of the lack of 
financial institutions in New York organ- 
ized to cater to the small investor. Here 
and thére certain institutions, including 
building and loan societies, but none of 
the savings banks, are willing to make 
small loans, ranging from less than one 
thousand dollars, on approved real estate 
for 60 per cent. of its value, which is the 
margin allowed by the laws of New 
York governing savings banks. It is 
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a fact, moreover, that none of the large 
life insurance companies and but few 
of the large savings banks in this 
city seek after or accept the small mort- 
gage. ‘These financial institutions. regard 
with more favor the placing of a single 
loan of $250,000 in one mortgage, re- 
quiring but one appraisa! and a single 
mental operation, than ithe making of 
fifty mortgages of $5,000 each. France 
is infinitely ahead of us in so far as equip- 
ment is concerned for handling and car- 
ing for small loans on real estate used 
as homes. Paris has its Crédit Foncier 
of France, whose province it is to finance 
the establishment of homes for the lowly 
as well as for those more exalted in rank. 
This institution has arrangements provid- 
ing for the payment of mortgages in 
monthly instalments according to definite 
plans ranging from ten to seventy-five 
years. This country needs such an in- 
stitution and the poor man who has as- 
pirations and just a little money will we: 
come its advent. 


....»Lhe latest report of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York shows, 
in addition to its capital of $25,000,000, 
and surplus of $10,000,000, undivided 
profits of $5,594,511, and total resources 
of $266,286,819.13. 

.... There is, generally speaking, con- 
siderable ground for thinking that the 
prospectus, in the opinion of a very large 
class of persons, has passed from the 
realm of belles lettres into fiction. This 
may account for the fact that Manhattan 
savings banks are carrying $35,000,000 
more on deposit now than was the case 
a year ago. 

....The Columbia Trust Company, 
whose capital is $1,000,000, surplus and 
profits $1,500,000, and assets $17,000,- 
000, has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. The officers of the com- 
pany are: Willard V. King, president: 
William H. Nichols, vice-president; 
Howard Bayne, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Langley W. Wiggin, secretary. 











